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BEAR 


HUNTING 


WITH HOUNDS. 


By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS: 


T WAS the 
end of Oc- 
tober, when, 
early one 
morning, I 
sally forth, 
and, having 
opened the 
kennel door 
and let. out 
the eager hounds, make a start for M.’s 
house, having arranged to call for him 
on, my way to the hunting grounds. M. 
and I were living on a large island in 
the Fraser River, British Columbia, on 
which there were-often deer, wild cats, 
raccoons and an occasional bear or pan- 
ther to be found; but on that. particular 
day we did not know of any large game 

being on the island and intended to cross 

to the mountains on the mainland and 
have a try for bear on one of the numer- 
ous creeks. 

A little over a mile’s walk takes me to 
M.’s house and as he is ready we start at 
once for the river, which is about half a 
mile away. ‘There is no road, nothing 








but a cow trail through the heavy scrub 
brush, which is interspersed here and 
there with small patches of prairie. As | 
we stroll along we look carefully for 
signs of game, as, though we hardly ex- 
pect to find anything there, still it is al- 
ways possible that something may have 
come on during the night. We do not 
see a sign of anything, but soon after 
climbing a huge cottonwood log M. calls 
my attention to the fact that Philosopher 
(who is one of my best hounds) is not’ 
with us. Thinking he must be close be- 
hind, we wait a few minutes; then I hal- 
loa to him with no effect. 

“There must be something about,” 
I say; “I’m sure I saw him on that big 
log we crossed a few minutes ago, but 
we ought to have seen some tracks, as 
the trail is too muddy for us to have 
missed anything. ” 

“Most probably he got on to a ’coon 
track on the log,”’ replies M. I am about 
to agree with him and draw my horn to 
call him in, when I notice Judge (my 
other best hound) sniffing the air in a 
suspicious manner. 


“Tt is more than a ’coon,” I say; 
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“look at Judge—there must be a deer 
about. ” 

“No,” answered M., “y was all 
through here yesterday, grouse hunting, 
and saw nothing but ’coon tracks. Blow 
your horn and call him in and let us get 
over to the mountains—we’re only wast- 
ing time fooling about here.” 

Only half satisfied, I slowly raise my 
horn to my lips, when “ Ough!-ah!- 
Ough!’ comes Philosopher’s deep note, 
not more than 300 yds. away. 

“By Jove!” says M., “that does not 
sound like a ’coon; it may be a deer has 
come on since I was in here. ” 

The rest of the hounds have heard 
Philosopher and are all on the alert to 
dash off, but I keep them back for a few 
minutes till I hear him speak again: then, 
with a “Hark to him, laddies ! hunt him 
up!” I send them flying off. 

Anxiously we wait, as the game, what- 


ever it is, is not yet on foot and to go.. 


to the deer runways would only be wast- 
ing time, if it were, after all, only a ’coon 
or a wild cat. For some ten minutes we 
stand listening to an occasional note from 
Philosopher and some “ babbling” from 
some of the youngest hounds, who, 
though unable to pick up the scent them- 
selves, are too excited to be able to keep 
from talking. At last I hear Judge 
whimpering and shortly afterwards Baby 
Tootles’ voice, shrilly proclaiming that 
she too can “own the drag.” A few 
minutes more and Judge’s voice opens 
right out; then Philosopher’s joins in and 
the next second there is a roar as the 
whole pack strike the fresh scent and 
break into full cry. For some minutes 
they run straight away from us, and M., 
thinking that they have a deer, starts for 
the canoe, but just then a deep roar from 
Judge tells me that it is not a deer at all, 
but better game by far. 

“Hold on, M.,” I yell, “it’s a bear. 
Listen to Judge; he’s caught him up al- 
ready. ” 

The rest of the hounds now change 
their music to a regular bay as the bear 
slackens his pace and allows them to 
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catch him up, thinking that he will fight 
at once and soon rid himself of his pyr- 
suers. M. and I are now racing to get 
to them before the bear runs again; over 
logs and through ponds we go—tearing 
frantically through the patches of rose- 
brush and crashing through the groves 
of young willows; there is no time to 
pick our way and our clothes are soon 
in ribbons and our hands and faces bleed- 
ing from nymerous scratches. Before 
we have made half the distance to them 
the baying changes to the regular cry 
again, as the bear, finding that he has 
not common curs to contend with but 
hounds that know their business and are 
not afraid to fight him, turns and seeks 
safety in flight. They now run at a tre- 
mendous pace, as fast as if a deer were 
ahead of them, but as they make a good 
many twists and turns and the hounds 
overrun the scent once or twice, and as | 
there is a short check occasionally, we are ; 
able to keep in touch with them for half 
an hour or so. By that time M. is done, 
and, though I manage to struggle along 
for another half mile or so, it is all I 
can do and at last I sink gasping on to 
the nearest log. 

By the time I have got my wind again 
the hounds have run straight away and 
out of my hearing, so I turn back and 
make for the canoe, expecting that the 
bear will cross the river and strike for 
the mountains and it is possible I may be 
able to get near them there. When I] 
have reached the river and have follo 
down the bank half-way to the canoe, & 
stop for a rest and am about to start off 
again, when I hear the hounds very faint- 
ly a long way off; they are still on the 
island, about 2 miles away; but, after 
listening for a few minutes, I discover 
that they are running hard in the direc- 
tion of where they first found and 
are likely to pass close to M._ As it 
seems hopeless to go through the thick 
bush and cut them off, I decide to fol-. 
low the river bank as far as the trail and ~ 
then turn up it and so have a better’) 
chance of getting in front of them. On‘. 
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the run I go again, pausing now and 
again to listen, and wondering if M. is 
anywhere near where I left him. Nearer 
and nearer come the hounds and I de- 
spair of getting there in time but the 
going along the bank is good and the rest 
I have taken has so refreshed me that I 
make good headway and a_ welcome 
check allows me to get to the middle of 
the trail before they are running again. 

I have just got my wind once more, 
when M. comes tearing out of the bush 
close to me; he had not waited to try and 
get a shot in the bush but had also start- 
ed back as soon as he heard the hounds 


returning. He has come just in the nick. 


of time, as they are now coming right in 
our direction—making the woods ring 
with their cry, and telling us that they 
are pushing their quarry hard. Now 
they make a short turn to our right, and 
down the trail we race to keep in front 
of them; then back again we go as the 
hounds turn back. Up and down the 
trail we fly half a dozen times, as the 
bear, evidently very tired, is twisting and 
turning continually in hopes of throwing 
his pursuers off. Our rifles are cocked 
and we are expecting every instant to 
get a shot; but when the hounds are 
within 200 yds. of the trail their cry 
changes once more to a roar and I know 
that they have caught Mr. Bruin up and 
that, as he must be pretty well blown, 
there is likely to be a long fight this time. 

Into the bush I dash, but before I get 
to them they are once more on the move, 
though very slowly, and I can tell by 
their baying that the hounds are all round 
the bear and will not let him go far. 
They are now within 50 yds. of me and 
coming straight to me, but, as I am in 
the thick, rosebush and cannot see 10 ft. 
from me, I know it is useless to wait for 
them there. A few yards back there is a 
small strip of prairie, about 40 yds. 
across, and to it I run, as it seems cer- 
tain that they will cross it. M. appears 
from the opposite side at the same mo- 
ment as myself and the next second out 
ambles the bear, right between the twe 
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of us. He is about played out and, as 
I thought, the hounds are all around him, 
making it impossible to shoot without 
danger of hitting one of them; but, on 
seeing us, he once more breaks into a 
run, and, taking the hounds by surprise, 
dashes through them and again gets a 
small start. This gives M. a chance, as 
all the hounds, in avoiding the bear’s 
rush, had run my way, and he fires a 
snap shot, but, being too careful not to 
hit a hound, aims too far ahead and 
misses, and before he can get another 
shot the hounds are in the way again. 
When the bear is nearly across the prairie 
Judge catches him up and nips him so 
badly that he half turns to strike at him 
and this gives Philosopher a good chance 
to dash in and get in a severe bite. With 
a squeal, almost like that of a pig, the 
bear again tries to dash through them, 
but his efforts are of no avail, as at the 
end of the prairie he encounters an 
enormous log, which, tired as he is, he 
cannot jump and to get into the bush 
he must get over it or climb up some 
steep, slippery banks which happen to 
be on either side. 

M. and I are now within a few yards 
of the bear, waiting for an opportunity 
to shoot without danger of hitting a 
hound; but as we know the bear is 
doomed we do not take any risky shots 
but just stand and watch the fight. Time 
after time Bruin tries to climb the log 
or the bank, but every time 1, 2 or 3 of 
the hounds seize him and pull him down 
again, till at last he gives up ali hope of 
escape, and, mad with rage, turns and 
devotes all his strength to beat off the 
hounds. First at one and then at an- 
other he dashes, striking with his claws 
and gnashing his teeth, but failing to 
get in a fatal blow and while he is after 
one there are always others nipping him 
behind. Judge and Philosopher are, as 
usual, the principal aggressors, while Ti- 
ger too is doing his share and Baby 
Tootles has her mouth full of fur, and 
even the youngest of the hounds are tak- 
ing a hand in the fight, if only by mak- 
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ing a row. Several of them have already 
got clawed a little, though none seriously 
hurt. 

It is not long before the bear is thor- 
oughly tired out and his rushes become 
less frequent and not so furious, so that 
the hounds close in more and 
more, and make bolder attacks. In vain 
we try to get in a shot and put an end to 
the struggle, as the hounds are now so 
reckless that we dread that some of them 
will get killed, as, instead of giving a 
snap or two and then away, they now 
take a firm hold and shake before letting 
go. At last the bear is too tired to do 
more than just defend himself, and then 
Judge, seeing a favorable opportunity, 
dashes in, and, seizing a hind leg, keeps 
his hold; then Philosopher, not wishing 
to be outdone, becomes too reckless and, 
makine a mad attempt for an ear, gets 
picked up and held firmly under one 
arm, but, still far from daunted, with a 
scream of rage he plunges his teeth into 
the bear’s throat. 

“ Shoot; shoot!” screams M., 
wlll kill Philosopher. ” 

We both rush in to within a few feet 
of the fight, but to shoot is almost sure 
death to one of the hounds, and as Phil- 
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osopher does not seem to be getting hurt 
and is regularly eating his way into the 
bear’s throat, who has all he can do witb 
his other arm to keep off the rest of the 
hounds, we pause a second and then Ti- 
ger fastens on to the other hind leg. 
The bear now sees that his time has come 
and bawls like a mad bull, but, wishing 
to make sure of one of his foes, ceases to 
fight the other hounds and, grasping Phil- 
osopher with both arms, endeavors to 
tear him with his teeth. At this I see 
that I must shoot at all costs, and, with 
my rifle within a few inches of the bear’s 
back, I pull the trigger. Down he goes 
with a thud and the hounds swarm onto 
him and begin to worry; still he lives and 
struggles to his feet, but it is his last ef- 
fort and he is dragged down again, and, 
after a few more struggles, dies—fight- 
ing to the last. Philosopher never let go 
of the throat, and it was some time after 
the bear was dead before I could per- 
suade him to do so and let me look at 
wounds, which, though plentiful, 
proved not to be serious. It was still 
early inethe day, but as_so many of the 
hounds have w ounds,that require atten- 
tion, we do not hunt any more but return 
to M.’s house. 


A MARCH DAY IN TEXAS. 


By JOHN P. 


I. 
The pastures dun show greening sprigs, 
Like spear-points upward darting; 
And from the myrtle’s brittle twigs 
The stiffness is departing; 
And over there, with plume erect, 
And silent and unblinking, 
A jaybird dreaming does affect 
That he is deeply thinking. 


II. 

The “peckerwood” a dead limb hugs, 
But does not peck or sidle; 

Perhaps he dreams of feasts of bugs— 
The dream of all the idle. 

And there, within the rattan’s maze 
Of curl and snarl and tangle, 

Two redbirds sit, and gleam and blaze, 
And never think to wrangle. 


SJOLANDER 
Ill. 
The wind has gone to sleep somewhere, 
Beyond the pinewoods glossy; 
And seen against the drowsy air, 
The oaks loom old and mossy; 
But here beneath the briarbush 
Two violets stand gold-hearted, 
And smile up at the buds that blush, 
And buds by pale leaves parted. 


IV. 
There is no vocal song today 
Of breeze and bird and cricket: 
A hush leans listening every way, 
In field and wood and thicket; 
And earth seems questioning the sky 
The wherefore of its blueness, 
And all the air seems wondering why — 
The earth puts on such newness. 








DUCK SHOOTING OVER LIVE DECOYS. 


By A. G. HOLMES. 


N FORMER years the writer had often pondered 
over the possibility of using a flock of live de- 
coys, either alone or mixed in with the wooden 

decoys when shooting—having in mind the days when 
birds are suspicious and water not rough enough to 
make the wooden decoys move around in a life- 
like manner. When shooting mallards in ponds, lakes 
or. still water, the decoys very seldom move to any ex- 
tent and the sharp-eyed mallards too often give the 
shooter the go-by, in these days of diminishing game 
supply, to make a decent bag anything but a certainty. 

Near the head of Green Bay, Wis., are several fish 
houses and two good-sized sloughs. The fishermen 
have flocks of tame ducks and it is no unusual thing 
to find wild ducks, in crossing from one slough to the 
other, decoying to the flock of tame birds right at the 
very doors of the fish houses. During the summer 
months the writer has had considerable experience 
with a flock of birds systematically trained for their 
work and at the end of the season could say nothing 
but praise for the birds. 

Now, the decoys above mentioned were not used 
only in still ponds, but out in the great bay, where 
the water is rough a great deal of the time and where 
a majority of the birds killed would run to large 

ducks, such as red-heads, blue and broad-bills, canvasbacks and whistlers as well 

as the shoal-water ducks—mallard, teal, wood duck, widgeon and black and grey 

ducks. The birds selected were tame mallards and the selection included the 
, darkest females in the large flock that had good calls. The difference in the 
call of the tame birds was very striking; so that part was: studied very closely, 
endeavoring to find the best birds for the work. 

The first lesson the birds should be taught is to not struggle when being 
picked up and they should be regularly handled every day when fed, until they 
become regular pets and think they must be picked up and handled if they are 
to be fed at all. The next lesson is to tether them out in the yard at home with 
a cord to one leg, using a piece of wool sheepskin to fit around just above the 
ankle joint and a cord some 6 ft. long—staking the cord down, so that they will 
be able to run around to the end of it. At first the birds will go to the end of 
the cord and there lie stretched out full length or flop around and try to pull 
away, but with handling them when tied and feeding them, they soon learn that 
they can get no further than the end of the cord and are satisfied that it is useless 
to keep up the struggle. The next lesson is to shoot a little 22-calibre rifle over 
them while feeding. At first it will be rather trying, as the birds will stop eating 
and squawk and try to get away from the cords, but after a little of the work 
they soon find there is no danger and pay no further heed to the shooting. 
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The next lesson is to take the birds 
down to the bay shore, and, with rubber 
boots on, wade out knee-deep and put 
down a stake good and firm into the 
sand; attach each duck to a separate 
stake, far enough apart so they cannot 
get tangled up, as the birds will always 
try to swim together, following some 
bird which becomes a leader, who should 
not be tied but allowed to swim around 
among the tied birds. ‘Now is the real 
test of what the birds will do. Take 
screenings, cracked corn or wheat and 
throw it on the water near each duck. 
The most of it will sink and the birds 
will all commence diving and feeding as 
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Kingfishers, sea gulls, crows and black- 
birds will all be called to. If at this time 
some of the ducks are positively gun- 
shy, and will do nothing but tug at 
the end of the cord, better get rid of 
them and try to get some more in their 
place; these new birds will learn rap- 
idly, for the old ones will have gotten 
over their shyness by this time and the 
new ones will readily do as they see their 
mates doing. In my flock I have one 
old drake that, when taken out of the 
water, will quickly come to me and likes 
to be stroked and made a pet of; he 
goes into my pockets and makes himself 
strictly at home. This old drake is the 








‘““We put this bunch of live birds to one side of the decoys "’ 





wild birds do. Now, take a shotgun, and, 
using light loads, fire it off over 
the birds. Some of them will dive 
at the report and be very fright- 
ened when they come up and will 
try to flop out of the way or lie stretched 
out on the water, pulling on the cord. 
Sometimes they are as bad as a gun-shy 
dog and will be of no use to you, until 
you get them over this stage of gun- 
shyness. Work this part very carefully 
—feeding them and shooting a few shots 
over them each time you go out—and, if 
the birds are anywhere near good, you 
will be surprised to note how quickly 
they will call to every passing bird. 


leader and is never tied. I have tried tie- 
ing the drakes, leaving the hens loose, 
but the hens will generally go to one 
drake. The better way is to tie the hens 
and let the drakes swim among the bal- 


ance of the decoys; the drakes will stay g 


near the hens and soon pair off. 

Let us now suppose that the birds are 
no longer gun-shy and can be handled 
readily — calling to each other and to 
passing birds while feeding; they wilt 
do for the start on game and we will 
take a hunt with the flock and watch 
them. 

We go out on the open bay and select 
a blind off-shore. We drive down to the 
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small cabin and put our ducks in the 
coop overnight. In the morning we 
are awakened by the steady ringing of 
the alarm clock and slip into our clothes 
quickly, as the cabin is none too warm 
in October after the fire is out. Light 
the lamp, start the fire and get breakfast : 
a cup of good hot coffee, meat and pota- 
toes go well at this season, even so early 
in the day, as we will get nothing to eat 
until noon and then possibly only a 
lunch; so lay in a good supply. Break- 
fast over, we get guns, ammunition, 
clothes and boots ready; then go out 
and put the ducks in the crates and carry 
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down the cord I attach a small swivel 
(the kind we use on trolling spoons) 
and then attach the long line to the 
swivel. Instead of using a stake driven 
in the ground, we will use two heavy de- 
coy anchors, weighing a couple of pounds 
at least, or a couple of big horse-shoes; 
this will allow: the birds to move and 
dive better, without getting the cord 
tangled, as the swivel will not snarl up 
the cord. I next set out the remaining 


hens so they cannot get within 4 or 6 ft. 
of each other and tangle the cords. We 
put this bunch of live birds to one side 
of the decoys—they thus forming a 
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“As the shooter calls, the old drake stands to his full height and flaps his wings.” 











them down to the duck boat. We will 
tow the canoe around to the point, as it 
is too full to ride in with 40 wooden 
decoys, live birds and the rest of our 
luggage. It is very grey when we start 
to put out the decoys. Put the crates 
on shore and I will look after the live 
birds, while you put out the wooden de- 
coys. First, I take out the old drake 
and let him go: he waddles into the 


. water and splashes around, having the 


best kind of a time, and the other drakes 
soon follow. Next I take a hen and 
fasten the cord to her leg, with the 
leather band around the ankle; 6 inches 








bunch by themselves — and, to the birds 
moving outside, it looks as though the 
whole flock of wooden decoys had life. 
We put the tame birds in water from a 
foot to 3 ft. deep and sprinkle a little 


food on the water; then, as it is now 
getting daylight, get into the blind, ready 
for game. 

"Way off to the north we see a bunch 
of birds working our way, so keep low 
down in the blind. They are red-heads 
and we give a call as soon as they are 
within hearing distance; the tame birds 
have also seen them and now the old 
drake gives a call and the others take it 
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up. The wild birds see the decoys, with 
the live birds splashing and feeding, and 
hear the calls; but, nevertheless, they 
swing by. Again the shooter calls and 
this time the old drake stands to his full 
height, flapping his wings, while the bal- 
ance of the flock give call after call — 
“ M-wamp! m-wamp! m-wamp!” which 
causes the wild flock to hesitate and 
waver and then finally turn, to see the 
live decoys splashing and diving as 
though there was nothing near to cause 
any alarm. The flock swings near and, 
turning, comes up over the tail decoys 
toward the live birds. Some start to 
settle and the shooter must then get 
very busy, before the wild birds get over 
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decoys but go out again. We let them 
go and watch the live birds. They call 
again— sweet and softly, as though 
there were no danger anywhere near — 
and the pair swing back and splash down 
within ten feet of the decoys. Watch 
the birds. The wild birds swim around 
the tame birds and the tame ones edge 
off, but of course the hens cannot go 
any further than the end of the cord and 
the drakes stop there with the hens. The 
wild birds, after trying to pick up an 
acquaintance, dite, and, finding food on 
the bottom, start feeding within gunshot 
of the blind. We stand up and walk 
carefully down to the water’s edge and 
wait until the diving birds come to the 








GATHERING 


OUR KILLS. 





the tame birds, so as not to have a stray 


shot wound his live decoys. We fire, 
and the wildfowl rise rapidly and go 
out — leaving tribute to our two guns. 

So the day goes on, and, as the morn- 
ing flight is now nearly over, we have 
more chance to study our pets, as you 
will soon call them. The old drake gives 


a call’ and you look around to see what- 


he has seen. High overhead is a pair 
of birds: do not move, but leave the 
work to the live birds, who call and 
splash and dive. The birds circle high 
outside the decoys, but do not seem able 
to resist the feeding birds and finally de- 
cide to take one close look; rapidly they 
lower their flight and swing up to the 


surface. Note the change: the eyes of 
the wild ducks fairly sparkle with fright 
and they move their heads quickly from 
side to side, not knowing what to do; 
but, as the tame ducks do not fly, they 
seem to feel there can be no danger, else 
the tame birds would show fear. Poor 
deluded birds! scare them and they 
move out with surprising rapidity, un- 
less you see fit to stop their career with 
a load of shot. 

About 4 p. m. we pull up and decide 
to try the pond for the evening flight. 
We run the boat through the little chan- . 
nel and will use only the live decoys and 
tie them out (or, rather, tie the hens © 
out). I will take the old drake and pole 




















A CAUTIOUS BLUE-WING TEAL. 





down to the head of the pond, while you 
stay with the decoys. Getting down to 
a little pond of open water, I shove the 
canoe back into the rice and put Mr. 
Drake overboard. He gives a call and 
listens: your birds answer him and soon 
we have duck talk galore between us. 
Up from the south swings a bunch of 
birds, and, coming in over the point, they 
circle round and round. Goodness! what 
a babel of duck talk there is! They 
swing down to you and you give them a 
warm reception; they come over me and 
I get one for remembrance. Isn't 
he a beauty?—a_ fine _ black-duck 
drake and a hard duck to decoy. 
A bunch of widgeon try to make 
an acquaintance with the old drake, 
to the sorrow of a pair, and so the even- 
ing goes on with a shot now and then, 
a dead bird and a miss, until we find the 
old drake coming up alongside the boat 
and scrambling jn. He perches himself 
on your gun rest and starts to preen 
himself — a pet and a useful one to the 
wildfowler. We pick up the balance 
and go back to the cabin for supper, 
having spent a pleasant day in teaching 
and learning a lesson as to the-use of 
tame birds for wildfowl shooting. 

In carrying the birds, make a box that 


will fit on the buggy box behind, nailing 
a couple of leather loops on the box 
about half-way down; then take a strap 
and make an eye in one end and catch 
it on the button on the side of the seat 
and run the other end through the loop 
in the box; the other strap has a buckle 
on one end and an eye on the other. 
Run the end of the strap through the 
loop on the box and catch the eye on 
the biftton on the seat; then strap it up 
tight and you can carry your decoys in 
and out of town right on top of your 
other luggage in the bottom of the 
buggy, and, if you have a top buggy, 
roll the curtain up and the ducks will 
put their heads up through the slats in 
the box and the top will not inconve- 
nience them at all. Try this, you gen- 
tlemen who hunt ducks, and my word 
for it you will find many new phases in 
the pleasure of duck shooting that you 
have scarcely dreamed of before. It is 
never so tiresome to sit behind live de- 
coys as it is behind wooden ones. And 
now let me show you a few pictures 
which will give you an idea of the way 
the live decoys are set with the wooden 
ones and how the old drake shows off 
when he draws the ducks down to their 
end. 





IN SUNNY ABLERTA. 


THE NARRATIVE OF ONE SETTLER’S EXPERIENCE. 


ONE coming here 

December would 

wonder where it 

got its title. If the 

day were mild and 

- balmy, with a touch 

of spring in the air, 

Mm perhaps the moun- 

; tains would be 

clear-cut, pink and 

blue, on the Western horizon, but, be- 
tween him and the orb of day would hang 
an arch of deep grey—a cloud-sign of the 
Chinook wind. If he came on a day that 
was clear and sharp with a touch of frost, 
he would find the sun tardily skimming 
above the horizon at half-past 8 in the 
morning, hugging the far south at noon, 
and going down behind the Devil’s Head 
in the southwest at half-past 4, and, even 


during those few hours, he might scarcely 
know it was shining, unless he were try- 
ing to hunt grouse with its level rays in 


his eyes. But December, of course, has 
its opposite, and it is in June one looks 
for Alberta to redeem its reputation. 
Sometimes it does, and sometimes——! 

It was the first week in June that 
friends of mine—a gentleman and his son 
—reached Alberta with their carloads of 
stock, machinery, and utensils. They 
were enthusiastic: they had brought a lit- 
tle seed grain and some potatoes, all cut 
ready for planting, and, although they 
knew it was late, they planned to break a 
few acres on their ranch and get the seed 
in within 2 or 3 days. It had begun to 
tain about the middle of May, and the 
frost, getting out of the ground about 
the same time, made a condition of things 
not at once perceived by strangers unload- 
ing their cars on the most beautiful day 
they had ever known. I speak circum- 
spectly when I say that a sunny June dav 
in Alberta is not to be compared with 
anything one has known elsewhere, but 
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it would take a readier pen than mine to 
fitly describe it. How were they to know 
that every one they met was smiling and 
happy because he was seeing the sun for 
the first time in 2 weeks; because he was 
breathing the nectar of an atmosphere 
washed and rewashed ? 

They were bestirring early the next 
morning, but not before the sun had 
washed his face in the morning dew 
and made his bow to the world. They 
had 20 miles to go to get to their ranch 
and they wished to reach it by noon and 
have the afternoon to get their tent 
pitched and things settled, so as to be- 
gin work on the following morning. It 
was Friday: by Monday their potatoes 
must be in the ground. Over 16 hours 
of sun out of every 24 through June 
should do wonders, even for late plant- 
ing. So they loaded in the few neces- 
saries—the breaking-plough, stove, etc.,’ 
making, however, a good load—and with 
their horses and 25 head of cattle started 
westward. They had taken the precau- 
tion to hire a herd-boy on his cayuse, to 
help them out of town with the cattle 
and get them started a few miles, and 
before they had gone far they had reason 
to look upon it as the wisest thing they 
had done; for, while Mr. Norton drove 
the team and wagon, it was all that his 
son on horseback and the herd-boy could 
do to keep the cattle in the right course 
on the open prairie. The tracks, and 
they were many and divergent, were 
mostly lost in mud and water, and the 
wheels now went into a rut, now bumped 
over a clump of willow roots. The poor 
horses floundered about and. tried pa- 
tiently to forge ahead with a load that 
would not have taxed their strength at — 
all on better roads. Half a mile out of 
town the tracks mostly made a’ détour 
around an innocent-looking ditch where | 
a small stream ran, but some had gone § 
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through it, and Mr. N. could see no 
use in taking the longest way around. 

“ Hi, there! ” called the herd-boy, as the 
team went down the bank, but too late— 
the horses were already up to their necks 
in soft mud, but, plunging and jerking, 
they were out on the other side and the 
wagon thumped into the ditch one axle 
at a time, but, being strong, came out 
alive, though sundry articles were scat- 
tered on either bank and a halt had to 
be made to gather them in. 

“What in thunder did you go into 
that hole for?” called Roy. 

“ Wel), I saw tracks going through it 
and hated to go so far around,” an- 
swered Mr. N., meekly. 
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in the bottom of the load) by the road- 
side. 
There was little choice of tracks 
through the swamp, though they scat- 
tered for rods up and down the valley; 
but a native of the country might have 
chosen a better route than Mr. N. did, 
for, in the midst of the swamp, he con- 
cluded some more of the load might be 
spared and he and his son carried it out 
and stacked it up on the prairie. By that 
time one of the horses was down in the 
mud and they had to unhitch and get 
him out. Then they hitched a log-chain 
to the wagon tongue and pulled it out 
onto solid ground. They were begin- 
ning to feel hungry, but their lunch had 
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“And the next comer will see your 
tracks, too,” Roy retorted. 

Again they started on; but now Mr. 
N. took the longest way around every in- 
nocent looking pool, and, encountering 
many difficulties even then, and having 
to often rest the horses, the day ad- 
vanced apace. Noon found them 2 miles 
out of town, with the worst strip of road 
yet encountered just before them. The 
horses were tired and covered with mud 
and sweat. Mr. N. knew they could 
never take the load through that treach- 
erous stretch of swamp and there was 
evidently no going around it, so they 
concluded to unload some of the less 
needful articles (which were of course 


fallen into the first ditch, and not a house 
appeared in sight; their boots were full 
of water and themselves mud-bespat- 
tered, and far be it from me to say that 
their tempers were unroiled. Twice 
more, before they reached a human habi- 
tation, they had to unload and pull the 
wagon out of the mud. During one of 
these stops a young English rancher, in 
chaps and spurs, passed them on his 
horse. “ The land agents in the old coun- 
try told us that Alberta roads were like 
London pavements, ” he drawled. “ God 
pity the London pavements, then,” said 
Mr. N., with a hearty laugh that helped 
them on their way. 

At suppertime the weary pilgrims drew 
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up at the nearest ranch-house out from 
town and begged shelter for the night. 
They had made 4 miles in 12 hours and 
left a good share of their load on the 
way. However, it was only a foretaste. 
The next morning they and their horses 
were all too tired to start on and they 
gladly accepted the hospitality of the 
ranch for over Sunday. Sunday morning 
it began to rain again and one week from 
the time they had left town they reached 
their ranch and pitched their tent in a 
penetrating drizzle. They. had experi- 
enced every known variety of road poorer 
than a turnpike ; had gone through willow 
bogs where the gnarled old roots were al- 
most too close together for a horse to 
plant his feet between, and one hub was 
up and the other down or vice versa all 
the time; and had been thankful to rattle 
over corduroy bridges. A week later 
they ploughed their dried-up potatoes 
under, but they got little of June’s long 
sunshine, for it continued to rain even 
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into July. Hauling was an impossibility ; 
even breaking had to be suspended for a 
week at a time, when the horses found 
no bottom on the driest land, and we 
sat shivering around our cook-stoves and 
laughing about “Sunny Alberta.” Mr. 
N. said afterward that he did not know 
as he had his feet dry for six weeks. 
Once in a while the sun showed through 
a cloud where it was going to set in the 
far northwest, but we were never up 
early or late enough to see it either rise 
or set. 

But, in spite of December nights and 
June rains, the wonder remains that we 
still speak reverently of this land of our 
adoption as Sunny Alberta, and one may 
travel far before he will find another land 
with as much sunshine as we have here, 
and therein lies the secret of our content- 
ment. As to roads, all years are not wet 
ones, and they can be made like unto city 
pavements—all land agents being gifted 
with a prophetic eye, you know. 
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MACKEREL FISHING ON THE GULF 


COAST. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


ING TARPON may reign supreme 
in the long list of semi-tropic 
game fishes ; but, aside from sheer 

size and weight, there are others! Among 
these small tempters of the angler’s 


skill, “fierce, beautiful bonito,” as the 
old Spaniards termed him, is, according 
to size, still unsurpassed in all those com- 
bative attributes that stir the blood and 
steel the nerves. 

When an army of mackerel heaves into 
view off-shore, the surface of the sea 
darkens, as if ruffled by a wind squall. 
The Gulf of Mexico is bonito’s true home 
and habitat, from Yucatan to the Flor- 
“ida Straits, as far as our own more ac- 
cessible coast region is concerned. Oc- 
casionally they drift northward in the 
warm current of the Gulf Stream, and 


a few are caught in the warmer months 
even as far north as the Delaware and 
Long Island capes. Probably the inner 
sounds and outer shoal waters, outside 
the numerous keys and islets that line 
our Gulf seaboard from Galveston to 
Tampa, might be termed the most pop- 
ular region for Spanish mackerel fishing. 
Off Ship Island and the Chandeliers; 
inside, along Mississippi Sound; and 
from the long piers that run far out to 
channel depth— where Biloxi, Ocean 
Springs and other similar winter coast 
resorts between Mobile and New Or- 
leans invite the salt-water angler from 
the frozen North—are among the favor- 
ite grounds of this shy, fierce, gamy, vol- 
canic tempered fish. 

Stormy weather is usually better for 
catching Sefior Bonito than fair. When 














the clouds sink low and the wind whips 
up the white-caps smartly and the spume 
hisses along the wet beach, let the man 
who is not afraid of Neptune put out be- 
yond the tumbling surf line in a stout 
cat-rigged yawl, with one of the Dago 
or negro boatmen who usually haunt the 
piers and back bays of those easy-going 
little towns, and he may hope for good 
luck, if his bait and tackle be good and 
his oil skins genuine. His broad beamed 
boat may roll gunwale under, as he drives 
it close hauled into the teeth of the semi- 
gale, and the sea outside is a rimless 
cauldron of seething yeast; yet, if he 
casts well against the wind, he is more 
apt to feel his foe than his mahogany 
featured boatman, who already has one 
or more rope lines trailing from the stern, 
live baited and secured to cleat or trav- 
eller, so that his professional hands may 
be free for tiller and main-sheet in all 
this ticklish outside weather. More cau- 
tious fishermen practically do*the same 
thing inside the lagoons and sounds along 
the coast, either from sail-boats or the 
ends of the long piers that stretch, some 
of them, a thousand yards towards the 
barely visible fringe of sand keys, a 
dozen or more miles out — beyond which 
the real Gulf surges are pounding. 

A long, springy rod; a big reel; yards 
and yards of strong, very strong, line; a 
stout hook, snelled in wire (not catgut) 
are, broadly stated, the most sportsman- 
like tools to use: As for bait, small mul- 
let, caught with a cast net and kept alive 
in tank or bucket — the fresher the bet- 
ter—are easily obtainable anywhere 
along shore. Hook your living bait 
through the back, just above the spine 
and in front of the dorsal fin. The bo- 
nito rushes on the bait and swallows it 
in one movement. A lively man at the 
rod or boat end of the tackle is then 
needed, especially if outside in a sea way. 
Short lived he is, though fierce in his 
rushes. Holding him to the sea, with 
cautious play of reel, according to 
strength of line or size of fish, quickly 
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tires and drowns him; but, while he 
lasts, he is worthy of any man’s thrill, 
skill, will and patience. Skipjack, blue- 
fish and cirvalle also haunt the same fall 
and winter feeding grounds and are often 
caught by the Spanish mackerel angler ; 
also red-snapper, sheepshead, drumfish; 
but the bonito is always the favorite, 
both as game fish and table delicacy. The 
long-pointed head, set with sharp, prey- 
detecting eyes; jaws edged with triple 
rows of keenly pointed teeth; the lengthy 
fins and broad-fluked tail, remind one of 
boyish encounters with pike and pickerel, 
lurking solitary in the deep pools of the 
fresh-water streams of the old farm, far 
to the northward. Inside the Sounds, 
along shore, or pierhead, the snapping 
of their jaws, as the bonito rush upon 
the young mullet or hickory shad, can 
often be heard — particularly when they 
are feeding in very shallow water. They 
are as erratic as they are savage. After 
feeding for hours in one locality, a 
school will suddenly sink from sight, 
and no more fishing need be looked for, 
beyond that inlet, for hours. Some lay 
it to the tides; others to an invasion of 
tarpon or other larger fish from the 
deeper waters of the open Gulf. 

While outside fishing is the more en- 
joyable for the strong and venturous, 
and the bonito caught are apt to be 
larger, fear of seasickness or timidity 
keep by far the greater number of ex- 
perimenters either to the safely rowed 
dory or the numerous pierheads, where 
2 and 3-pounders are more often caught 
than the somewhat larger ones which 
seem more rarely to leave the “ banks ” 
outside. But, large or small, wherever 
encountered, the true angler who en- 
counters him with sportsmanlike weapons 
may gird his loins for a battle royal. 
Like the old Conquistadores — who 
seemed to recognize in his bold, merci- 
less savagery a kindred nature to their 
own — buccaneering bonito is always 
ready, regardless of odds — surrendering 
liberty only with life itself. 





FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. 


CHAPTER I. 
The School of Hard Knocks. 


F THE following rem- 

iniscences of a _ not 

overly eventful life meet 

the approval of 

your readers, it 

will not be because 

' of gracefully 

‘ rounded sentences, 

vividly drawn pen 

pictures, or other 

ear-marks of high 

literary skill. Writing is a new occupa- 
tion for me and I do not take to it as 
readily as some novices might; but I -be- 
lieve I have some fairly interesting 
stories to tell and I am in hopes that I 
can relate them in an intelligible man- 


ner. It is a whole lot easier telling yarns 
by a camp-fire than to sit down with pen 
and paper and record them in black and 


white—or, at least, I find it sc. But, 
nevertheless, here goes; and when a fel- 
low intends doing his best there is no 
use apologizing in advance for possible 
failures. 

One of my first recollections is the 
fun I had playing on the pile of hides 
and furs in our smokehouse. I was the 
youngest of the flock by 8 years, there 
were no sisters or brothers small enough 
to take part in my juvenile sports, and I 
had to amuse myself any way and the 
best way I could; so I probably made a 
playground of the smokehouse before 
this stack of trophies meant more to me 
than a soft place to look for when I felt 
like rolling around and kicking up my 
heels. But in time I came to discrimi- 
nate between bear meat and venison, and 
short hair and long, and could fell a sum- 
mer fur from one taken in the winter 
just as readily as a city child distin- 


guishes between a fragile bisque doll 
and a more durable one of rub- 
ber. And, with this growth of 
knowledge, that stack of skins gained 
an additional charm in my eyes, for the 
descendant of a long line of hunters 
must needs inherit certain peculiar fan- 
cies bound to develope themselves at an 
early age. The little round holes in the 
bear skins began to mean something to 
me and I would associate them in my 
thoughts with the bullets in Father’s 
pouch, and those in their turn with the 
long rifle hanging over the fireplace. As 
this is largely speculation, I cannot give 
the exact chain of reasoning by which I 
came to certain conclusions; but I do re- 
member finding a deer skin dotted over 
with a lot of smaller holes and being 
told by Father that he took it from a 
deer found dead in the woods, which 
had been killed with a shotgun. I re-- 
member this because he spoke of shot- 
guns in a contemptuous way as being un- 
fit for use in hunting big game and I* 
know that I accepted his theory as. in- 
fallible and clung to it for many years. 
Maybe it is time to mention that our 
home was then on the Obion River in 
Northwestern Tennessee, the date being 
somewhere along in the later ’50s. The 
Obion bottoms can still show a good lot 
of game—mostly small; but 50 years: 
ago conditions were differerit.. Any sort’ 
of a hunter could kill all the deer and_ 
turkey he wanted without going far from: | 
home. To many, killing bears was a: | 
difficult proposition, for they can’t be 
successfully still-hunted in a canebrake 
or thickety region; but Father kept a 
pack of good hounds and was not afraid 
to ride after them, day or night, wher- 
ever the chase turned. Once he was 
dragged out of his saddle by a swinging 











grapevine and picked up for dead. An 
uncle of mine was with him, and, after a 
short and not satisfactory examination, 
swung the supposed dead man across his 
saddle and struck out for home. When 
the distance was about half covered, 
Father came to himself and commenced 
to call out “ Whoa!”—as he probably 
had when the vine caught him—which 
startled my uncle so that he tumbled him 
off the horse. On another occasion 
Father had his horse killed as he was 
jumping him over a fallen tree: a sharp 
limb struck him in the breast and he died 
instantly. But this was not enough to 
keep the old man from bear hunting; he 
liked the sport and followed it—in Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas—until the winter 
before his death at the age of 73. 

As soon as I grew big enough to fol- 
low him in the woods—and long before I 
was allowed to handle a gun—Father 
would let me go with him to his nearest 
traps and sometimes I would be sent 
back home alone with a coon or a couple 
of minks to carry. When I was 7 years 
old I began trapping on my own hook by 
stealing out a trap and setting it down 
on the creek where I had noticed the 
tracks of some animal. I caught a 
skunk, beat it to death with a club and 
lugged it home in triumph. Mother 
wanted to whip. me for ruining my 
clothes—it was early in the fall and my 
only garment was a shirt of homespun 
cotton reaching to my knees—but 
Father argued that I had been punished 
enough already and told me to go and 
set the trap again and then to take a dip 
in the creek and put-on a clean shirt. 
For the benefit of the uninformed, I 
would say that the costume I have de- 
scribed was worn a great deal by 
Southern backwoods boys of my age 
prior to the War, but only in warm 
weather; during the cold months we 
wore long jeans pants and sometimes 
shoes and stockings. We had moved 


over the Mississippi into Arkansas before 
the trouble came up between the North 
and South. 


I was 10 years old when 
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Father went to the army and can remem- 
ber that he expected to be away only a 
few weeks; he thought that whipping 
the Yankees would be an easy job and 
that the $50 in gold he left with Mother 
would easilv provision the family until 
his return. I guess there is no use 
stating that he was a little off in his cal- 
culations, though several of our neigh- 
bors who went away with him were back 
by the time crops were gathered; they 
came without the permission of their of- 
ficers and lay out in the swamps like 
a lot of wolves until the last of them was 
hunted down and killed by Confederates, 
Federals or bushwhackers. Father staid 
with the Stars and Bars and had worked 
up to a lieutenant’s commission before 
Sheridan’s cavalry at last gobbled him 
up in some little skirmish in Virginia. 
The last year of the War he spent in a 
Northern prison; and, when he finally 
came home, we met in the road a mile 
from the house and neither of us rec- 
ognized the other: I was 5 years older 
and 2 ft. taller than when he saw me 
last, so I guess he wasn’t to blame for 
passing me without notice; my own 
lapse of memory was excusable, too, for 
he was dressed in black “ store clothes ” 
and a Scotch cap, had shaved down to a 
mustache, and walked with a limp. He 
went on to the house, and, on returning 
an hour later, I was almost paralyzed to 
find Mother sitting on his knee with her 
arms around his neck. 

I had grown in experience as well as 
years during the War period and had 
had my own share of hard knocks. My 
two elder brothers were in the service 
under Gen. Price, so the work of making 
a living fell on my mother and sister 
and myself. After the fall of Island 
No. 10 the Federals overran the country 
and a detachment of cavalry camped for 
a long time near our house. The officers 
visited us frequently—among them, a 
young captain from Indiana who took a 
great fancy for Sister Maria. A few 
months later they were married and he 
got a furlough and took her home to his 
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people; so Mother and I were left alone, 
with one less mouth to feed and two 
hands less to do the work. We made a 
fairly good crop of corn, but the forag- 
ers got it all, and everything else that 
we couldn’t hide away. We would have 
starved if it hadn’t been for my traps 
and fishlines. I had the old rifle hidden 
in a hollow log for 2 years, afraid to 
bring it out except on rare occasions, 
since the first passing band—whether 
regulars or irregulars—would have 
made no bones of taking it. I figured 
in only one engagement in which blood 
was shed, but that sufficed.to give me a 
military record and I ‘am proud of it. 
I was aboard a boat, north-bound and 
laden with invalid Federals, refugee fam- 
ilies and army mules, when some Con- 
federate sharpshooters opened on us 
from their rifle-pits hidden in the cane- 
brake. A mule was killed at the first 
volley and several more wounded. I 
was standing at the bow of the boat 
when the shooting commenced and was 
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too thoroughly interested to obey when 
the commanding officer shouted to me 


” 


to “hunt cover.” His next command— 
“Throw that fool boy in the engine 
room! ”—was literally carried out by a 
couple of soldiers, and I quietly lay 
where they dropped me until the boat 
steamed out of danger. 

A bit of good luck happened to us 
about a year before the War ended. A 
roughlooking traveler stopped at our 
house one night and demanded supper 
and a bed. Refusing hospitality to who- 
ever came was impracticable -in those 
days, because we were defenceless, while 
applicants for food and lodging were in- 
variably armed and ordinarily traveled in 
gangs of from three to a dozen. This 
particular fellow had two _ revolvers 
strapped around him and looked as 
though he would use them on small prov- 
ocation; so we treated him as a most 
welcome visitor and gave him the best 
bed in the house and his horse got our 
last quart of corn. Along about mid- 
night I awoke, to find the room full of 
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Yankee soldiers, and in five minutes they 
were gone—carrying with them our new 
acquaintance, handcuffed and tied on his 
horse. Next morning I was hunting 
eggs in the stable and ran across a pair 
of saddle-bags tucked down in the hay; 
they were not very full but appeared 
heavy, and, upon pouring out the con- 
tents, we found $650 in gold, divided in 
two buckskin bags. We never learned 
the fate of our guest or the reason of 
his arrest, but that little stack of gold 
pieces certainly came in mighty handy. 
The winter following this occurrence, 
and only a few months before Father 
got home, a covered wagon stopped at 
our gate, one day, and a lady climbed out 
and came to the house; she was from 
the North, bound on a sad errand: her 
husband, a Federal soldier, had been 
listed with the “killed or missing” after 
a little fight which occurred down in the 
swamp a mile south of our clearing, and 
her mission can be guessed. It hap- 
pened that I had heard all about that 
skirmish from my brother-in-law, the 
Yankee captain, who had been in the 
thick of it; I knew that only 3 Federal . 
soldiers were found dead after the fight- 
ing was over—one a very old man with 
white beard and the other two Germans 
belonging to a Missouri regiment. After 
she told me her name, I could have giv- 
en her more information, but refrained; 
I had met her husband only two or three 
days before; he was wounded and cai 
tured by the Confederates—so badly 
wounded that it was thought useless to 
attempt getting him to a prison camp; 
so he was left by the roadside to die. A 
mother and daughter, living near where | 
he was abandoned, hid him in their 
home until he had been nursed back to_ 
health and strength and he had repaid 
their kindness by passing as a single ~ 
man and making love to the girl. I had 
been told they were engaged to be mar- 
ried and I didn’t care to be the first to~ 
break this news to an aggrieved and de- 
serted wife. It was an easy matter to. . 
persuade the lady to stay with us over-~ 








night, and after she was asleep I took 
one of the horses, rode 10 miles to 
where the man was staying and called 
him out to the gate. 

Said I: “ Your wife is at our house 
looking for you and Mother says you 
must come back with me at once or we 
will tell her all in the morning.” He 
stood fer a minute, silent and trembling 
like a leaf. “ Wait,” said he, at last, 
and went into the house; presently I 
heard voices; then a woman screamed 
and there was a pistol shot. The fellow 
had settled a troublesome problem in the 
easiest way, and I guess two women 
were the better off by reason of his 
death. 

Father had left me a little boy and 
returned to find me a man in height and 
strength. The morning after his home- 
coming we got into a playful scuffle in 
the yard and I threw him with surprising 
ease, for confinement and prison fare had 
not agreed with him; but he soon gained 
back his old strength and the bullet 
wound he had received at Antietam 
troubled him very little beyond slightly 
stiffening his knee. Within a month 
things were running along much the 
same as before the War, except that the 
greater part of the home work was left 
to me, while Father devoted himself to 
hunting, much as though he was anxious 
to make up for lost time. Some of our 
gold went to buy a horse and saddle, the 
old rifle was furbished up and the sights 
readjusted, and once more our- smoke- 
house became a storing place for furs 
and skins. After the crop was gathered I 
made a trip to the nearest large town 
and bought a rifle for myself, which cost 
me $35; it was shorter in the barrel and 
of smaller bore than Father’s, and he 
censured me for the purchase until after 
I had grown able to beat him shooting 3 
times out of 5. Up to this time I had 
never killed game bigger than turkeys, 
but was to try my skill at deer and bear, 
and that winter the chance came. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A Rattling Good Bear Fight. 


Just before Christmas Sister Maria 
came home on a visit. She was alone, 
for it was several years before my Yan-. 
kee brother-in-law considered it safe to 
venture south. A feast was in order, . 
and Father and I took the two hounds 
and went over into the Cache Bottoms 
after meat. As we had only the one 
horse, Father rode and carried the pro- 
visions and’ blankets, while I took a 
shorter cut afoot through the woods. 
There was a foot-log to cross, on a deep 
slough in the canebrake, and just before 
reaching this I noticed bear tracks in 
the path I was following; at about the 
same time I heard our dogs running 
something beyond the slough and knew 
that Father had reached the hunting 
grounds before me; I was quite natur- 
ally in a hurry to share in the fun, and, 
when I struck the foot-log, I started 
across in a trot. It was a big gum, fully 
4 ft. through, and had lain long enough 
for the bark to fall off and the sap get 
rotten, so there was safe footing. I was 
holding my gun with the barrel in the 
bend of my right arm, the muzzle swing- 
ing downward and _ the  butt-stock 
pressed against my ribs; consequently, — 
when a big bear broke out of the cane 
and dashed onto the log, meeting me, it 
took only an instant to throw the rifle 
to my shoulder, catch a quick aim and 
fire: it was a good line shot, all- right, 
but a little too high or too low to stop 
him. I afterwards found that the bullet 
had struck the old fellow in the throat, 
ranged back ‘against the shoulderblade 
and glanced, flattening against the back- 
bone. His rush carried him against me 
and we fell off the log and into the 
shallow water 10 ft. below, striking a 
few feet apart, the bear the worst stun- 
ned of the two. I got on my feet, but 
found that my left ankle was twisted 
and refused to hold my weight. The 
weakness and pain wore away in a few 
hours, but for the moment I was crippled 
past running or standing; so I settled 
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down on one knee, got my knife out-of 
its scabbard and nerved myself to make 
as good a fight as I could. The bear 
got his fore-feet under him and sat, 
like a hog in its bed, looking at me, 
snapping his teeth together. Just then 
one of the dogs ran out on the log, saw 
us, gave a yell and jumped down, open- 
mouthed and crazy for the battle; his 
mate followed almost instantly and I 
could hear Father breaking a way 
through the cane and whooping like a 
wild Indian; then the dogs closed in on 
the bear and he arose in his might and 
swatted them. Old Ponto caught a fore- 
paw alongside his ribs and was knocked 
against my only sound leg, throwing me 
on my face; the bear tried to get to him, 
but Jack caught a ham-hold and was try- 
ing his best to hang on, when I rolled 
into a position to watch the fun; Ponto 
was up again by this time and the two 
of them proved more than he could: well 
manage. In trying to break away he got 
almost over me and I put my knife into 
-his side back of the shoulder; no blood 


followed the thrust, for he was very fat 
and the cut closed as I pulled the knife 
clear and he was out of reach before I 


could strike again. This gave me a 
chance to get on my feet once more and 
I was overjoyed to find I could stand; 
my rifle had fallen across some drift- 
wood a few feet away, but was full of 
water and useless; Father had stopped 
yelling and I could hear nothing of him. 

The dogs had worried the bear over 
against a steep bank and were baying 
him, keeping out of reach of danger and 
nipping his hindquarters every time he 
tried to run; he was eyeing me savagely 
and the last bit of courage seemed on 
the point of leaving me but I was afraid 
that an attempt to run would bring a 
charge that the dogs could not stop. 
Only the paralyzing effect of terror kept 
me from eternally disgracing myself in 
Father’s eyes by screaming for help. Al! 
at once I saw Ponto throw a quick glance 
past me toward the farther bank and 
thought I could note a more jubilant 
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ring in. his voice; I wanted to look in 
the direction he had indicated but did 
not dare take my eyes from that bear, 
even for an instant. It seemed an hour 
before I heard Father’s voice: “ Squat a 
little, Treddy,” he said in a half whis- 
per; “squat or hold your head still—it 
wobbles around in the way.” He told 
me later I should have sunk down easi- 


‘ly, so the bear would not have observed 


the movement, but I didn’t; the moment 
his meaning was understood I sat flat 
down in the water. The bear started 
toward me, but Jack ran in and got him 
by the ear just in time. There was a 
lively scrimmage for a minute or so be- 
fore the hounds were again thrown off 
and all this time Father was waiting 
patiently, with his finger on the trigger, 
for a chance to get in a dead shot. 
Meanwhile, my fears partially allayed, I 
was learning that the water was cold, for 
I was in it up to my waist; then, all of 9 
sudden, the bear pitched forward on his’ 
nose as though struck by lightning, as 
Father’s old rifle sent a bullet into his; 
brain. 3. 
We built a fire on a mud bar—a ce 
big fire of driftwood—and I warme 
myself and dried my clothing, while 
Father skinned the bear and sacked up 
the best of the meat for carrying home., , 
He offered no comments on the part If | 
had taken in the fight until he ran acrosgj- 
the mark of my bullet and saw th % 
knife-gash in the ribs; then he noddeq@? 
to me and chuckled a little. “ Youle 
make a bear hunter some of thes@* 
days,” said "he; “that’s doin’ pretty well} 
for a new beginner ”—which was ex-" 
actly the sort of praise I wanted to hear. '{ 
It encouraged me to go ahead and de- — 
scribe the first of the fight (which he | 
had not seen), dwelling on the fact that 
I was not given time for a careful shot. 
“©! it was well enough placed,” said 
he, “but—” and he finished with a 
contemptuous glance at my new rifle 
which said, plainer than words, that one © 
could not expect satisfactory results of © 
such an insignificant pea-shooter. So 
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I said no more and was sorry’ I 
had not left well enough alone. 
I was sent home with the bear meat— 
walking and leading the heavily bur- 
dened horse—while Father carried the 
blankets and food on to the place we had 
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ed and had better break camp in the 
morning, while I agreed with him as to 
the first proposition but not the last; 
this was my first big game hunt and, so 
far, I had killed nothing. Finally we 
arranged a compromise measure, Father 





“I got my knife out of its scabbard and nerved myself to make as good a fight as I could,” 





chosen for our camp. When I rejoined 
him late that afternoon there was a 
young turkey roasting in a bed of coals 
and a good-sized buck hung from a sap- 


ling near the fire. Father was of the 
Opinion we had killed all the’ meat need- 


carrying the deer out in the morning and 
promising to come back the next day, 
which would give me a day and night 
alone in the woods. I guess he thought 
I would balk at the idea of being left 
by myself, and, to tell the exact truth, I 
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was a little nervous at the idea, having 
lately learned how handy it is at times 
to have reliable backing within reach; 
but I held a stiff upper lip and pretended 
to be awfully tickled with the prospect ; 
nothing short of a couple of stout ropes 
would have kept the dogs from 
following that horse when he 
was carrying Father’ and the old 
rifle, so my loneliness was  abso- 
lute. I felt that my courage might fail 
when the moment of their going came 
and wisely decided to be the first to leave 
camp, starting just as the day was 
breaking. All that morning I was ex- 
pecting to find a bear, but not particular- 
ly anxious to have my expectations real- 
ized. I think I heard and investigated 
the cause of every rattle or rustle within 
rifle-shot of the route traveled. Luckily 
the weather was too cold for snakes and 
lizards to be out and most of the birds 
had passed southward, or otherwise my 
nerves would have been under constant 
strain. Squirrels and swamp _ rabbits 
were generally found chargeable for my 
frights, and after a while the uneasy 
feeling wore off and I have never beep 


- troubled with it since. About the middle 


of the forenoon I ran into a flock of 
turkeys and scattered them into the 
trees, when I killed 3 from the same 
standpoint before the others flew. The 
second was a big gobbler. I could see all 
of his body and his head, but his neck 
was hidden by a big limb. Just to try 
my nerve, I aimed at his eye and made a 
centre shot, though the distance must 
have been over 50 yds. I hung these tur- 
keys in a tree until my return. Two 
deer crossed ahead of me a little way be- 
yond, but were running and I let them 
go without a shot. Presently I came to 
the river and followed down along the 
bank, until I met a trapner coming up in 
a canoe. He was an old man, very talk- 
ative and jolly, and seemed delighted to 
find some one he could chat with; he 
asked me if I had found game; so yes- 
terday’s bear fight had to be related, to 
which he listened with interest. Some- 
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what to my astonishment, he laughed 
at the idea of a black bear being danger- 
ous. Said he, “It takes a grizzly to swal- 
ler a man blood-raw,” and then, in an- 
swer to my questions, I first heard of 
the mountains and plains of the Great 
West, of buffalo and elk and grizzlies 
and mountain lions. My new acquaint- 
ance had crossed the plains with the 
‘agers and spent 10 years hunting gold, 
fighting Indians and working the moun- 
tain streams for beaver furs, until called 
east to fight for the Confederacy ; he was 
now trying to earn enough at trapping to 
carry him back to the Rocky Mountains 
—a country which he painted for my in- 
formation in all the glowing colors of 
the rainbow. Whether or not his plans 
were successfully carried out, I never 
learned, but my two hours’ talk with the 
grizzled mountaineer was never forgot- 
ten and in time led me to the wild 
regions he had described. On my way 
back to camp a bear track was found and . 
actually followed for quite a distance. 
The animal was apparently smaller than 
the one we had killed, but I don’t think 
that fact had anything to do with my re- 
turn of courage. Clipping that turkey’s 
head had revived a good opinion of my 
own marksmanship and. I wanted an- 
other chance to test it on bear. I lost 
the trail after a while and could not find 
it again; but while searching I found a 
yearling deer lying in its bed at the root 
of a tree, 4nd never gave it a chance 
to get up. “It was well along toward 
night by the time I got the deer and tur- 
keys to camp, and I was tired and will- 
ing to rest. Maybe that is why the night 
passed so quickly. After an early sup- 


.per I lay down for a short snooze before 


gathering a -supply of firewood, and 
when I awoke the stars said it was past 
midnight. I was a bit chilly and staid 
awake just long enough to make a little 
fire and warm myself; then curled up 
again and snored till sunrise. 

The following summer Father moved — 
into the prairie region of Southeastern 
Missouri, where the land was free from 
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stumps and easily worked, and made a 
considerable cotton crop with negro la- 
bor. Cotton was at that time worth in 
the neighborhood of 50 cts. a pound and 
we expected to make our fortunes at the 
business, but the prices we had to pay 
fer provisions and horse feed got away 
with all the profits. In thinking over 
that year’s experiment, consolation has 
been found in the thought that the nig- 
gers did all the work, my own task being 
to keep around with them and see that 
there was no shirking. Getting paid for 
their work was a new thing for the 
hands, just released from slavery, and it 
took eternal vigilance to keep them up to 
the scratch; as long as one had _ two 
pieces of money to rattle together in his 
pocket, there was no use expecting him 
to keep busy unless made to do so. We 
made 40 bales of cotton that year and 
the following Christmas found us with 
just enough money to buy provisions, 
ammunition and traps for the rest of the 
winter. That was my last experience as 
a farmer. 





CHAPTER III. 
Trapping in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

The Elliott family—consisting of 
Father, Mother and myself—had consid- 
ered the subject many times and from 
every possible viewpoint, before it was at 
last decided to take up hunting, fishing 
and trapping as a regular business to the 
exclusion of everything else. All along 
Father and I had favored the plan, while 
Mother had opposed it: she said it was 
a life full of hardships and exposure; 
that while we might make a good lot 
of money (and probably would, as furs 
brought big prices in those days), it 
would buy us nothing in the way of com- 
forts, and that it was terrible to think of 
meeting sickness and death away in the 
woods, with no friends or kindly neigh- 
bors within reach; her line of reasoning 
impressed me so much that I afterwards 
had little to say when the subject was 
discussed.. But Father clung to the idea 
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like a bulldog and finally carried his 
point ; he ridiculed Mother’s idea of lone- 
liness and had a whole lot to say of the 
crowds of “swell” visitors we were used 
to having around us on the farm—the 
fact being that no one ever came except 
Granny Shafer, a neighbor, who was 
rheumatic, half blind and almost wholly 
foolish. In after years I know Father 
regretted his persistence in this, but it 
was then too late. 

Nowadays a dozen good Newhouse 
traps can be bought anywhere for $2 or 
$3, and very few fur hunters still in the 
business can recollect when traps were 
hard to get at $1 apiece—poor ones at 
that, made in a blacksmith shop and no 
two alike. Most of them had saw-toothed 
jaws, the idea being that they would hold 
the game better, while in reality the re- 
verse was true; the teeth were bone 
breakers and skin cutters and gave the 
animals a better chance to twist off their 
legs and escape. We bought our outfit 
of traps at second-hand for $25, put 
$10 worth of cypress lumber into a 
cabin-boat and drifted down the St. 
Francis River on the winter flood, stop- 
ping a few days at a time at favorable 
points and picking up quite a lot of furs. 
Along about the first of February we 
struck a place that suited us for a per- 
manent location and got right down to 
business. Finding a flat piece of shore, 
we pulled the boat out on dry land, using 
what is called a Spanish windlass—a 
contrivance formerly employed by the 
trapping brigades of the Upper Missouri 
in cordeling their flat-boats against a stiff 
current. Just back of the boat in its new 
position we built a bark shanty with a 
canvas roof, and then had plenty of room 
for living. Our nearest neighbor was 12 
miles away, but occasionally boats or 
rafts would pass down, bringing us vis- 
itors. After we had gotten ourselves 
comfortably located, the first few days 
were spent in building deadfalls for coon 
and mink, and we soon had a string of 
50 or more covering a distance of sever- 
al miles. Most of our steel traps were 
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set for otter and beaver and were looked 
after by Father, who made the rounds in 
a canoe; so the land traveling was left 
to me, and most of the hunting as well; 
it was a common thing for me to get out 
before daylight and not return until after 
dark, skinning the catch as it was taken 
from the trap and coming in laden with 
furs. Mother helped us a great deal in 
stretching the furs, doing the work neat- 
er and better than either Father or my- 
self possibly could. 

The winter passed without any adven- 
tures of note. I killed a good many deer 
and also 2 bears, but it was like slaugh- 
tering hogs in pen, so far as danger or 
exciting incidents were concerned. When 
we floated on down the river with the 
spring rise there were furs aboard to 
the value of $360, with enough dried ven- 
ison and “bear bacon” to supply us for 
months. The furs were sold to a trader’s 
boat, when we also got a supply. of cof- 
fee and. sugar—the first we had seen for 
more than a month. This, if I remem- 
ber right, was early in April. I know 


that we trapped no more that season, but 
commenced shooting deer for their hides. 
We built us a log cabin on a ridge near 
the mouth of the Tyronza River and 


occupied it until the following Oc- 
_ tober, at Mother’s request clearing 
a little ground for a garden and 
tobacco patch. And here it was, I grieve 
to say, that Mother’s premonition of 
loneliness and death came true. It was 
a swampy region and we were all trou- 
bled greatly with malaria, though we 
managed to keep up by the constant use 
of whisky and quinine. Father seemed 
to fare the hardest, for he lost flesh and 
strength and I really feared he would 
die; but Mother’s chills were light and 
did not appear to hurt her much. Along 
in October there came a week of heavy 
rains and the rivers were soon bank-full. 
I had long wanted to make a dugout trip 
up the Tyronza and this seemed a fa- 
vorable chance, so I improved it. About 
10 miles from the mouth I found plenty 
of deer sign and camped there overnight, 
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killing 3 deer, a wildcat and a_ turkey. 
The next evening at sundown, as I land- 
ed before our cabin, Father came to meet 
me with tears in his eyes—the first I 
ever saw him shed, but not the last. 
There was no need of asking questions, 
for I knew that only one cause could 
move him so deeply. 

After Mother’s death neither of us 
could bear the old surroundings, and in 
three days we were again afloat on the 
St. Francis. The cabin-boat and prac- 
tically all our belongings had been sold 
to a settler and we had retained only our 
rifles and traps, a few blankets and some 
camp utensils. We had exchanged our 
long dugout for two smaller ones, so that 
we would have less difficulty in explor- 
ing shallow streams and sloughs, our in- 
tention being to seek out trapping 
grounds where we would not be crowded 
by business competitors. The difficulty 
proved to be, not in finding a good loca- 
tion, but in choosing between many such. 
At last we settled among a group of 
shallow lakes where otter sign was more 
abundant than I ever saw it before, and 
here we had good success trapping, 
though there was very little game of any 
kind because of a total failure of the 
acorn crop. Game will not stay in a 
country where the food supply is short. 
The ducks and geese refused to stop on 
the lakes, the deer and turkeys drifted to 
other regions, and even the squirrels mi- 
grated and left us. From this same cause 
there was a scarcity of coons later in the 
season, though they staid with us until ~ 
the winter rains filled the lakes and. 
spoiled their fishing and mussel hunting. 
I found one dry slough, a couple of miles 


-from our camp, where there was a thick 


growth of persimmon trees heavily laden 
with fruit—the only ones that I saw 
bearing in that vicinity. Here the coons 
and possums fairly swarmed while the 
persimmons lasted and we hunted them } 
every night with the dog and headlight. 
Ponto was still with us—Jack, his mate, 
having been killed by a wounded buck 
several months before. On one of these 
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night excursions Ponto led us to a hol- 
low sycamore stub in the cane, barking 
frantically with his head thrust in a hol- 
low among the great ridgy roots. We 
supposed that it was a wildcat—for he 
had a different bark for coon and possum 
—and I insisted that we should start a 
fire in the hollow and smoke the “ var- 
mint” out. Father thought it a waste 
of time, since wildcat pelts were worth 
practically nothing, and, when I insisted, 
he left me there and went on toward the 
persimmon slough, wearing the headlight 
and keeping a sharp lookout for eyes. 
In a few minutes there was a rope of 
smoke as big around as a barrel rolling 
out of the top of that stub, while I had 
secured abundant light by firing a heap 
of dead leaves. From one side of the 
stub near the top a snag of a limb ran 
out for 5 or 6 ft. and I had calculated 
that the cat, when he came out, would 
likely stop on this long enough to blow 
the smoke .out of his lungs and look 
around. Right then I intended to stick 
a bullet where it would do the most good, 
though the limbs of other trees hid the 
snag from me except when standing di- 
rectly under it, which would necessitate 


_ my shooting pretty nearly straight up. 


But I had miscalculated as to the size 
and weight of the cat. When he shot 
into view over the raggéd sides of that 
sycamore shell, he looked to be to ft. 
long and as heavy as a yearling mule. 
He took to the dead limb, as I had an- 
ticipated, but it proved too rotten to hold 


_his weight, and broke so immediately 


that he had no chance to gather for a 
jump. It is a startling experience to 
have a full-grown panther come down 
sprawling and squalling on your head, 
and the one thing in my favor was that I 


_ had my rifle sighted at about the right 


spot before he put in an appearance. I 
fired as the limb broke; then dodged 
around the stub and snatched a burning 
stick from the hollow. Ponto had been 
severely knocked about by falling coons 
in his time and was wary enough to 
avoid the shock, but he ran in at once and 





. boat running the river. 
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got a mouthful of hair before the facts 
of the situation were impressed upon 
him; then he yelled as though scared to 
death, but staid bravely in the fight, re- 
gardless of consequences. As it hap- 
pened, the panther was practically dead 
before he’ hit the ground, my bullet hav- 
ing broken his back. He flounced around 
savagely for a minute, and twice seemed 
on the point of getting on his feet, mean- 
while giving the hound some vicious 
scratches that were a long time in heal- 
ing. I can’t remember uttering a sound 
while all this was going on, but Father 
always contended that I yelled once be- 
fore shooting and twice afterwards. 
Any way, he was back at the stub before 
the panther quit kicking and I know fF 
was awfully glad to see him. 

When the winter overflow ran us away 
from the lakes, we took our furs to Lit- 
tle Rock and sold them, getting a nice 
little stack of gold eagles to add to those 


already in our possession. Here we sold © 


our muzzleloading rifles and purchased 
each of us a Model 1866 Winchester, at 
that time representing the highest devel- 
opment in hunting and military arms. 
The price asked for them seemed enor- 
mous and we nearly went broke in the 
transaction ; but they paid for themselves 
long before spring, as we at once en- 
gaged in killing deer in the flat woods 
south of the Arkansas River, below Pine 
Bluff. We found this quite a satisfac- 
tory business, for deer were plentiful, 
prices for hides ruling high, and a mar- 
ket for them to be found on any steam- 
When warm 
weather came again it found us on the 
Washita River, in Northern Louisiana, 
with plenty of money in our pockets to 
carry us through till fall. Father insisted 
that we should summer in some town, so 
that I might have an opportunity to go 
to school, and, much against my will, I 
consented to the plan. I was then in my 
19th year, and thought myself 
a man _ grown, quite too big 
to knuckle down to any _ school- 
teacher on earth. It was a _ hard 
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blow to my pride when I found myself 
in a class with children barely half my 
age, and a worse one to discover that I 
was to remain all summer under the or- 
ders of a slip of a girl—prettier than any 
girl I had ever seen before. All through 
that first long morning session I was 
swearing to hit the woods next day; but 
at noon the teacher came and sat by my 
side in all that dazzling glory of white 
muslin and pink ribbons and told me of 
her troubles with the bad little boys un- 
der her charge and how she was going 
to depend on me to help in holding them 
straight, until, some -how, all other 
thoughts and wishes died in the mad de- 
termination to stay right there and see 
that she got fair play. Teacher and I 
became great friends in a week and -en- 
gaged lovers before the term was half 
ended. I was to hunt with Father the 


- next winter and the following spring we 
were to marry and buy us a little farm. 
God knows we were both thoroughly in 


earnest. Poor, dear little girl! Before 
the Christmas holidays I wept over her 
grave—three days too late to impress 


upon her pallid lips a last, sad farewell. - 


I had walked, run and ridden a hundred 
miles in 48 hours to reach the side of my 
loved one, whose last sigh had breathed 
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my name. So ended the only bit of ro- 
mance that ever came into my life. If 
I have wasted valuable space in its tell- 
ing, I trust I may be forgiven. 

I had a spell of pneumonia fever after 
rejoining Father, and would have died if 
it had not been for an old negro woman 
who had nursed such cases before. The 
nearest doctor was 20 miles away and 
refused to come for love or money; he 
was a French Creole and I have disliked 
the stock for his sake ever since. When 
I was again well enough to walk a little, 
late in February, Father happened to 
meet a man who had been the lieutenant 
of his company—or rather one of the 
companies he had served in during the 
War—and was now back at his old plan- 
tation home on Red River; he was deer 
hunting, with a lot of hounds and a cou- 
ple of darkeys, when he chanced along by 
our camp, saw Father coming in with a 
couple of coons on his back and knew 
him at first glance. You know how it is 
when old Army friends meet: nothing 
would do but we must go home with him, 
and we continued as guests at that big 
plantation till settled weather in April. 
Then the roaming fever took us again 
and we struck out for Texas. 

To be continued. 


















OWHERE is there to 
be found another land 
just like the Land of 
Blue. In those far- 
away days when the 
world was young, a 
waste of waters 
frowned im time of 
storm of smiled when 
days were calm 
where now thé hemp- 
fields and woodland 
pastures of Blue 
Grass Kent ugky 
spread out before the 
eye. Life so near the 
fountain head was 
full and strong. Ih 
the quiet reaches of 
the sea an_ infinite 
multitude of © little 
ayimals—trilobite, crinoid, and a- hun- 
dred others—lived their simple life, and, 
dying, bequeathed their all to Mother 
Nature to use in continent building. 
Sand and clay were plentiful, but they 
were not good enough for this par- 
ticular job she had in-mind: only ani- 
mal tissue had in it the virtue she de- 
sired for the Land of Blue. Generation 
after generation of that simple early life 
gave itself up at the behest of the All- 
Mother, until the scanty layer formed 
by the skeletons of one generation be- 
came a solid ocean floor a hundred feet 
thick. 

One day there came a tremor and a 
shiver; the ocean floor, so solid and 
firm, swelled and heaved ; the waters, 
hitherto so calm, rushed about in mad 
confusion : up and up rose the floor; 
the waters protested in vain against this 
invasion; the foam flew high as they 
rallied to the attack, fell back, rushed on 
again; and at last sullenly retreated. 
The first stage had passed; the mollusk 
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graveyard was lifted high above the 
level of the sea in gently swelling 
billows of blue silurian limestone. 
Old Ocean had done his part ; it re- 
mained now for the rains and the winds 
to round off the rugged outlines of the 
cliffs and to fill up the cracks and cavi- 
ties made by the great upheaval. Soon 
moss and lichens appeared; then, step 
by step, the higher forms of vegetation, 
till at last a- limitless forest of oak, wal- 
nut, maple and locust crowned the work 
begun by the little mollusks centuries 
before. In the glades and openings 
were dense thickets of cane, while: un- 
derneath, wherever the sunlight could 
kiss the earth, was a carpet of thick, 
soft grass. The stage was ready, the 
curtains hung ; all was in readiness for 
the actors... 

Squirrels and ‘birds in the upper 
growth sport in the warm spring sun- 
shine; on the velvety sod below deer 
and bison grow sleek and fat on the 
thick sward with none to- molest save 
the panther and the red man. Situated 
halfway between the home of the North- 
ern Indians and that of the Sottthern 
tribes, it was the possession ‘of neither. 
Too pleasant a region it was, too full of 
the good things of life, for any one tribe 
to hold against all comers; battle after 
battle was fought to decide the question 
of possession, but to no avail ; the fa- 
vored land must remain a bone of con- 
tention. Thus, amid the struggles of 
the red men for the rolling uplands, it 
came to pass that the- mollusk grave- 
yard was called in the Indian tongue 
“The Dark and Bloody. Ground. ” 

While wild animals and wilder men 
were fighting it out here in the wilder- 
ness, another convulsion was _ taking 
place to the eastward; this time, how- 
ever, there were no tremors in the 
earth, no rocking to and fro, no wildly 
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rushing waters, as in the days of the 
mollusks; white men were shedding one 
another’s blood over a question of tax- 
ation—a thing that no dweller in the 
wilderness had even as much as heard 
of. The contest ended, and, set free 
from its checks and bounds, over the 
passes of the mountains a current of 
migration sets; at first only a rill that 
trickles drop by drop into the Western 
wilds—picked men, hardy and fearless, 
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slaught even the lordly bison vanished 
like a morning dream; the smaller ani- 
mals, trusting to their insignificance, 
managed to postpone the day of their 
destruction for some time. Cabins ap- 
peared—at first one-room shacks, fit 
only for the hunter and trapper; then 
gradually more pretentious structures— 
stores and churches; an era of civiliza- 
tion had opened in the Land of Blue. 
Not content with all the benefits Na- 
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in whom the love of freedom and ad- 
venture are ruling passions; as the rill 
flows on and on, it widens and deepens 
till it becomes an irresistible torrent, 
sweeping wild man and wild animal be- 
fore it like driftwood before the spring 
floods of its own rivers. 

In a generation the white man had 
wrested from his red brother the smil- 
ing uplands with their wealth of ver- 
dure and game; before his fierce on- 


ture had showered upon this, her fa- 
vorite land, the white man must bring 
from his old home in Virginia the ser- 
pent and thrust it into his new-found 
Eden, to molest and disturb till the day 
of reckoning : with the freest came the 
slave. 

With a virgin soil of unsurpassed fer- 
tility, moderate climate and a popula- 
tion exceptionally hardy and vigorous, 
the prospects of the new commonwealth 
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were indeed bright. Other States to the 
north and west filled with settlers and 
took their place in the young Republic; 
great tides of foreign immigration com- 
ing into these parts of the country ma- 
terially changed the character of the 
population; but Kentucky remained the 
same; the newer states drew the land- 
hungry hordes; the few that now came 
into her borders were of the same old 
Virginian stock from which she herself 
had sprung. Thus, step by step, influ- 


grown up a type of civilization embody- 
ing more of the institutions of Old Eng- 
land than any other similar area in the 
United States, yet a type peculiarly 
American and provincial. 

The Kentuckian is genus and species 
all in one. By creed a democrat, by 
birth an aristocrat, in inheritance an 
Englishman, in spirit the most pro- 
nounced of Americans, he presents some 
paradoxes that make him at once inter- 
esting and puzzling. With the bluest of 
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ences were brought to bear that made 
the population of the Land of Blue the 
most homogeneous in the Nation. Lex- 
ington is the hub of this favored region: 
From it as a centre radiate “ pikes,” as 
the splendid stone roads of the Blue 
Grass are called; on the ends of these 
spokes, forming the rim of the wheel, 
are prosperous little cities and towns, in 
this order: Georgetown, Carlisle, Mt. 
Sterling, Richmond, Danville and Frank- 
fort. Within this protecting rim has 


skies above, the blue grass to walk 
upon, while underneath lies the blue 
silurian limestone, it is no wonder that 
he is blue-blooded. He is bold and vig- 
orous—a happy medium between the 
restlessness of the North and the dolce 
far niente (which, being interpreted, is 
simply lazy) spirit of the Far South: 
he is good-natured, quick-witted and 
generous. His eye looks straight into 
yours without defiance or apology ; he 
takes it for granted that his acquaint- 
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ances measure up to his standard of a 
gentleman; his friends know that he 
will go to almost any length to help 
them in time of need; his enemies, like- 
wise, that he will pursue his purposes 
to the bitter end, be that what it may. 
The cut-throat, shoot-at-sight, chip-on- 
the-shoulder variety of Kentuckian that 
figures so prominently in some news- 
papers and in some cheap fiction, while 
not unknown, is, like the wood duck, a 
vanishing creature; before many years 
he will join the ranks of the has-beens 
along with the trilobite and the crinoid 
and like them will be best remembered 
because of his merits asa fertilizer. 

The Kentuckian is essentially a lover 
of the outdoors; the farm and the plan- 
tation suit. his temper far better thar. 
the office and the shop. No doubt this 
love of the open is another of his in- 
heritances from Old England; if it is, 
it has been increased and intensified by 
living in a land where all things con- 
spire to make life one continued pleas- 
ure. The country squire of the right 
tight little isle would feel lost with- 
out his horses, so does the true Blue 
Grass man. Not only does he love 
horses; he is willing to put in the best 
years of his life with them, feeding, 
currying, exercising them, caring for 
them in every way that business sense 
and affection can suggest; to him some- 
times they become not a companion but 
the companion of his days afield. As a 
result of this absorbing passion, the 
Kentucky horse stands preéminent 
among the many breeds in America in 
beauty, docility and spirit. 

From the horseman to the hunter is 
only a step, easily taken in a country 
where love of the outdoors and leisure 
turn the mind to the pleasures of the 
chase. A merry group are about to set 
out on a rabbit hunt. To the man used 
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to the old-fashioned rabbit hunt of boy- 
hood days—a long tramp, in which three 
or four boys played the major and a 
muzzleloading shotgun and a couple of 
dogs played the minor parts—hunting 
rabbits on horseback seems strange, in- 
deed. It is a jolly sport when the days 
are crisp and fine; the happy, cheerful 
company, the invigorating exercise, the 
bracing winter air, all conspire to bring 
one to the belief that Bunny is after all 
only an excuse for the young men and 
maidens to ride over the hills together. 

Two popular works of fiction centre 
their human interest about the products 
shown in the next picture. John Uri 
Loyd in his “ Warwick of the Knobs ” 
gives us graphically the life and tragedy 
of the tobacco country; James Lane AI- 
len’s “Reign of Law” gives vividly 
the atmosphere of the hemp fields. For 
nearly a century these two products 
have furnished the sinews of war for 
the fine mansions on the rolling lime- 
stone. hills. The presence of trees 
among the cultivated crops tells more 
forcibly than mere words could that in 
the eyes of the owner these crops are 
not the chief concern, but that a wood- 
land pasture is more precious than anv 
cultivated field, however clear of stumps 
it might be. 

Year after year the old mollusk grave- 
yard has been giving up of its virtues to 
make bright and prosperous the life of 
the people who dwell above it, but 
tree and man alike seem powerless tc 
do-more than dent the surface and 
gather the crumbs that fall from the 
table that was spread long ago in the 
day when the world was young. Other 
lands grow old, wither and decay; but 
for all time remains the stamp of eternal 
and imperishable youth upon Mother 
Nature’s favorite—the Land of Blue. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—Part I. 


PRESUME that most of the readers 
of Sports AFIELD are lovers of the 
Great Outdoors; not casual observ- 

ers, but lovers of Nature in the full sense 
of the word—loving the plants and flow- 
ers and all the wild creatures of field 
and forest, and, as appreciative devotees 
of outdoor life, spending as much time as 
possible in those places where untram- 
meled Nature still holds sway. As one 
who has lived for many years in the 
heart of a great forest, who has spent 
ialf of his life among earth’s wild be- 
ywngs, I offer this brief sketch, believing 
it will not prove uninteresting. 

In the course of a day’s ramble, one 
may encounter numberless strange and 
unfamiliar creatures, many curious and 
unknown plants; yet all of them may be 
very common objects. Certain species 
of the lowly, unappreciated and despised 
serpent are very common animals in some 
localities; yet you may encounter one 
only at long intervals, or you may meet 
one or more every day for a week, and 
then see no more for a year; much de- 
pends on conditions and much depends on 
the sharpness of your eyes. When you 
do run across a snake, you will very likelv 
give it more than a passing glance, espe- 
cially if it be a large one. 

Ever since the days of Adam, snakes 
have been looked upon as horrible and 
terribly dangerous creatures, and everv 
time one is encountered by its arch-enemv, 
Man, it is beaten into an unrecognizable 


mass and its executioner passes on with 
the impression that he has performed a 
brave act and rendered niankind a good 
service by killing the “loathsome”thing. 
These ancient fallacies regarding serpents 
(like many other groundless beliefs con- 
cerning the animal world) have been ex- 
ploded. The intelligent 20th century ob- 
server doesn’t take things for granted, or 
because some spectacled gentleman has 
said sa; but, like the man from Missouri, 
he says, “ You'll have to show me.” The 
Missouri gentleman’s example is a pretty 
good one to follow, especially in things 
pertaining to natural history. 

A Mr. Walton has written a book (“A 
Hermit’s Wild Friends” )—a very inter- 
esting book—and in it he makes some 
rather surprising statements; among 
other things, he says, “the wood thrush 
conducts a singing school for the purpose 
of teaching its young how to sing,” and 
that the red squirrel “owns a farm or fruit 
garden. He owns and controls trees that 
bear nuts or cones, and other reds respect 
his rights and do not invade his territory, 
unless there is a famine.” No doubt Mr. 
Walton is stating facts; but, like the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, J’// have to be 
shown. I was born and raised among 
birds and squirrels, and am still living 
among them; in short, I am a full- 
blooded backwoodsman, to whom the 
above statements (and some others) are 
genuine news. But I am getting away 
from my theme; I have no desire to criti- 
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cise what some one else has written. Be- 
cause J have never observed a certain 
thing, does not make it untrue or impos- 
sible. 

I want to tell you something about 
North American serpents—animals that I 
have made an especial study ; but I do not 
want you to take my statements for 
granted; I prefer that you prove what I 
say with your own eyes, and I predict 
that you will find much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in doing so. The loathsome re- 
gard in which snakes are held by people 
in general, is nothing more than an 
hereditary feeling. Serpents are cleanly 
creatures and to the unprejudiced person 
are no more repulsive than a fish or a 
bird. In sacred history and in literature 
snakes occupy an unholy position and 
have never been accorded just considera- 
tion. It is true that serpents stand very 


low in the scale of animal life, possessing 
little or no intelligence ; but there is noth- 
ing horrible about them, and, as a matter 
of fact, there are but two families of 


poisonous serpents indigenous to the 
United States—namely: the so-called 
coral snakes (family Elapide), confined 
exclusively to the Southern States but 
found most abundantly in Florida, and 
the pit vipers (family Crotalide), em- 
bracing the rattlesnakes, moccasins and 
copperheads. The various species of cro- 
talidee are more or less generally distrib- 
uted throughout the United States, but 
are most abundant in the Southwest. 
There are only two well defined species 
of Elaps inhabiting the United States— 
E. fulvius and E. euryxanthus. In color 
they are exceedingly pretty and in Florida 
are commonly known as “ candy stick.” 
The two species of Elaps may be distin- 
guished by their color pattern. Thus, E. 
fulvius: snout and frontals black; parie- 
tals yellow, followed by a broad black 
ring; from this point to the origin of the 
tail, black and red rings, from 14 to 19 
in number, alternate, being separated 
from each other by a narrow band of yel- 
low; the tail is ringed with black and 
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yellow. E. euryxanthus: snout, frontals 
and parietals black, followed by a yellow 
ring, and this by a broad red one; from 
this region to the tail black and red rings 
alternate, the tail being ringed with black 
and yellowish white without any red. In 
form, both species of Elaps are long, slen- 
der and cylindrical; in disposition they 
are gentle and tractable. Their food con- 
sists principally of other snakes and liz- 
ards; more than this alrhost nothing is 
known regarding their life habits and to 
those having the time and inclination thev 
offer a most promising field of study. In 
some localities they are known as the 
harlequin and bead snakes. The scales 
are smooth and iridescent. 

Some members of the crotalidz are not 
easily distinguished, while alive in the 
wild state, from some of our harmless 
serpents, as many non-venomous snakes 
mimic the actions of their poisonous rela- 
tives and are similar to them in color pat- 
tern; though the careful observer who 
will take the time to scrutinize them 
closely should have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the” harmless and 
poisonous snakes. With the specimen in 
hand, identification is an easy matter. 

Speaking in a general way, the typical 
external distinguishing characters of the 
pit vipers are: a more or less heart- 
shaped head and two deep “pits” or 
holes, one on each side of the face, be- 
tween the eye and the nostrils, and (in 
the rattlers) the characteristic rattles at 
the end of the tail. The experienced col- 
lector or herpetologist can generally rec- 
ognize the species by their color pat- 
tern, but to the ordinary observer this 
is hardly possible. 

Rattlesnakes are not often encountered 
except in certain favored localities and 
then only by persons who are making a 
special search for them and know where 
to look. The copperheads, though not quite 
so rare as the rattlers, are only seen oc- 
casionally. The water mocassin is prob- 
ably met with much more frequentl; 
than any other member of the Crotalidz 
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family; still, it cannot be termed a com- 
mon snake, for it must be remembered 
that every brownish snake that one sees 
in the water is not a water mocassin. 
(Ancistrodon piscivorus); for example, 
the common and harmless banded water- 
snake, Natrix fasciata, is very often mis- 
taken by the ordinary observer for A. 
piscivorus. 

I can see no good reason for wantonly 
destroying any of the non-venomous 
snakes, excepting a certain species of the 
genus Zamenis (the common black- 
snake) ; still, I wish it understood that 
I am not posing as a champion of the 
venomous serpents. For obvious reasons, 
poisonous snakes should be killed without 
consideration, whenever and wherever en- 
countered. Ail of our venomous snakes 
(especially the rattlers) are becoming 
rarer each year—a fact not to be re- 
gretted., 

All of our more common snakes, and 
there are a vast number of them, belong 
to the family Colubridz and are harmless 
serpents; it is of these that I wish to 
speak more in detail, as it is the common 
snakes that the ordinary observer is most 
likely to see. 

It is well to remember that, with a very 
few exceptions, the color or color pattern 
of a snake is not a trustworthy means of 
identification, though it is usually a good 
clue to the species, other important char- 
acteristics being taken into consideration. 
Generally speaking, coloration is only 
slightly inconstant in typical specimens ; 
therefore, it should be understood that 
the following remarks apply only to typi- 
cal individuals. Oddities and deviations 
in coloration are not infrequent and are 
te be expected. In all species the color is 
more variable than the color pattern. Only 
an expert herpetologist is able to make 
an identification from color alone, and 
even he cannot do so in all cases. As I 
have said, identification is easy and posi- 
tive only when the specimen is in hand. 

Probably one of the most familiar 
snakes to the unscientific observer is the 
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common blacksnake, Zamenis constrictor 
(the Bascanion constrictor of Baird and 
Giard) ; although, while being a very 
common snake, it is by no means the most 
abundant. There are 11 species and sub- 
species of the genus Zamenis; but the 
well-known Z. constrictor, or black type, 
is the one most frequently encountered. In 
the adult form of this species, the color 
varies from a lustrous pitch-black to 
brownish-green above; beneath, greenish 
black or greenish white; sometimes yel- 
lowish white; chin and throat white. 
The young are olive above, with rhom- 
boidal dorsal blotches ; under part, green- 
ish white. Instead of being uniform, the 
young are quite variegated in color. 
After reaching a length of 18 inches, the 
blotching disappears. The females are 
larger and darker than the males. They 
are active, vigorous snakes, moving over 
the ground or through brush and under- 
growth with great rapidity. They are 
also quite courageous and will occasion- 
ally attack, moving forward with head 
raised ; if, however, the enemy preserves a 
bold front, it will turn about quickly and 
run swiftly away. When confined, the 
blacksnake is easily tamed and readily 
takes food. When first captured, or 
when teased, it will frequently vibrate the 
tip of the tail rapidly, after the manner 
of a rattlesnake; this imitative trick, it 
should be remembered, is also characteris- 
tic of many of the harmless snakes. To 
the farmer the blacksnake is a very bene- 
ficial creature, owing to the great num- 
ber of mice and other small. rodents it 
consumes; it is also a robber of birds’ 
nests and is quite fond of young chickens 
and eggs. So far as my own observation . 
goes, it is oviparous; but it is not im- 
probable that it may also be ovovi- 
viparous, or both. The blacksnake is ar- 
boreal to some extent, though it rarely 
ascends to any great height. 

Zamenis flagellum is another very com- 
mon species of the genus Zamenis, popu- 
larly known as the “whipsnake” or 
“coachwhip.” The usual color in adult 
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cise what some one else has written. Be- 
cause J have never observed a certain 
thing, does not make it untrue or impos- 
sible. 

I want to tell you something about 
North American serpents—animals that I 
have made an especial study ; but I do not 
want you to take my statements for 
granted; I prefer that you prove what I 
say with your own eyes, and I predict 
that you will find much pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in doing so. The loathsome re- 
gard in which snakes are held by people 
in general, is nothing more than an 
hereditary feeling. Serpents are cleanly 
creatures and to the unprejudiced person 
are no more repulsive than a fish or a 
bird. In sacred history and in literature 
snakes occupy an unholy position and 
have never been accorded just considera- 
tion. It is true that serpents stand very 
low in the scale of animal life, possessing 
little or no intelligence; but there is noth- 
ing horrible about them, and, as a matter 
of fact, there are but two families of 
poisonous serpents indigenous to the 
United States—namely: the so-called 
coral snakes (family Elapide), confined 
exclusively to the Southern States but 
found most abundantly in Florida, and 
the pit vipers (family Crotalide), em- 
bracing the rattlesnakes, moccasins and 
copperheads. The various species of cro- 
talidze are more or less generally distrib- 
uted throughout the United States, but 
are most abundant in the Southwest. 

There are only two well defined species 
of Elaps inhabiting the United States— 
E. fulvius and E. euryxanthus. In color 
they are exceedingly pretty and in Florida 
are commonly known as “ candy stick.” 
The two species of Elaps may be distin- 
guished by their color pattern. Thus, E. 
fulvius: snout and frontals black; parie- 
tals yellow, followed by a broad black 
ring; from this point to the origin of the 
tail, black and red rings, from 14 to 19 
in number, alternate, being separated 
from each other by a narrow band of yel- 
low; the tail is ringed with black and 
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yellow. E. euryxanthus: snout, frontals 
and parietals black, followed by a yellow 
ring, and this by a broad red one; from 
this region to the tail black and red rings 
alternate, the tail being ringed with black 
and yellowish white without any red. In 
form, both species of Elaps are long, slen- 
der and cylindrical; in disposition they 
are gentle and tractable. Their food con- 
sists principally of other snakes and liz- 
ards; more than this almhost nothing is 
known regarding their life habits and to 
those having the time and inclination thev 
offer a most promising field of study. In 
some localities they are known as the 
harlequin and bead snakes. The scales 
are smooth and iridescent. 

Some members of the crotalide are not 
easily distinguished, while alive in the 
wild state, from some of our harmless 
serpents, as many non-venomous snakes 
mimic the actions of their poisonous rela- 
tives and are similar to them in color pat- 
tern; though the careful observer who 
will take the time to scrutinize them 
closely should have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the” harmless and 
poisonous snakes. With the specimen in 
hand, identification is an easy matter. 

Speaking in a general way, the typical 
external distinguishing characters of the 
pit. vipers are: a more or less heart- 
shaped head and two deep “pits” or 
holes, one on each side of the face, be- 
tween the eye and the nostrils, and (in 
the rattlers) the characteristic rattles at 
the end of the tail. The experienced col- 
lector or herpetologist can generally rec- 
ognize the species by their color pat- 
tern, but to the ordinary observer this 
is hardly possible. 

Rattlesnakes are not often encountered 
except in certain favored localities and 
then only by persons who are making a 
special search for them and know where 
to look. The copperheads, though not quite 
so rare as the rattlers, are only seen oc- 
casionally. The water mocassin is prob- 
ably met with much more frequently 
than any other member of the Crotalidz 
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family; still, it cannot be termed a com- 
mon snake, for it must be remembered 
that every brownish snake that one sees 
in the water is not a water mocassin. 
(Ancistrodon piscivorus); for example, 
the common and harmless banded water- 
snake, Natrix fasciata, is very often mis- 
taken by the ordinary observer for A. 
piscivorus. 

I can see no good reason for wantonly 
destroying any of the non-venomous 
snakes, excepting a certain species of the 
genus Zamenis (the common _ black- 
snake) ; still, I wish it understood that 
I am not posing as a champion of the 
venomous serpents. For obvious reasons, 
poisonous snakes should be killed without 
consideration, whenever and wherever en- 
countered. Ail of our venomous snakes 
(especially the rattlers) are becoming 
rarer each year—a fact not to be re- 
gretted, 

All of our more common snakes, and 
there are a vast number of them, belong 
to the family Colubridz and are harmless 
serpents; it is of these that I wish to 
speak more in detail, as it is the common 
snakes that the ordinary observer is most 
likely to see. 

It is well to remember that, with a very 
few exceptions, the color or color pattern 
of a snake is not a trustworthy means of 
identification, though it is usually a good 
clue to the species, other important char- 
acteristics being taken into consideration. 
Generally speaking, coloration is only 
slightly inconstant in typical specimens ; 
therefore, it should be understood that 
the following remarks apply only to typi- 
cal individuals. Oddities and deviations 
in coloration are not infrequent and are 
tc be expected. In all species the color is 
more variable than the color pattern. Only 
an expert herpetologist is able to make 
an identification from color alone, and 
even he cannot do so in all cases. As I 
have said, identification is easy and posi- 
tive only when the specimen is in hand. 

Probably one of the most familiar 
snakes to the unscientific observer is the 
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common blacksnake, Zamenis constrictor 
(the Bascanion constrictor of Baird and 
Giard) ; although, while being a very 
common snake, it is by no means the most 
abundant. There are 11 species and sub- 
species of the genus Zamenis; but the 
well-known Z. constrictor, or black type, 
is the one most frequently encountered. In 
the adult form of this species, the color 
varies from a lustrous pitch-black to 
brownish-green above; beneath, greenish 
black or greenish white; sometimes yel- 
lowish white; chin and throat white. 
The young are olive above, with rhom- 
boidal dorsal blotches ; under part, green- 
ish white. Instead of being uniform, the 
young are quite variegated in color. 
After reaching a length of 18 inches, the 
blotching disappears. The females are 
larger and darker than the males. They 
are active, vigorous snakes, moving over 
the ground or through brush and under- 
growth with great rapidity. They are 
also quite courageous and will occasion- 
ally attack, moving forward with head 
raised ; if, however, the enemy preserves a 
bold front, it will turn about quickly and 
run swiftly away. When confined, the 
blacksnake is easily tamed and readily 
takes food. When first captured, or 
when teased, it will frequently vibrate the 
tip of the tail rapidly, after the manner 
of a rattlesnake; this imitative trick, it 
should be remembered, is also characteris- 
tic of many of the harmless snakes. To 
the farmer the blacksnake is a very bene- 
ficial creature, owing to the great num- 
ber of mice and other small. rodents it 
consumes; it is also a robber of birds’ 
nests and is quite fond of young chickens 
and eggs. So far as my own observation . 
goes, it is oviparous; but it is not im- 
probable that it may also be ovovi- 
viparous, or both. The blacksnake is ar- 
boreal to some extent, though it rarely 
ascends to any great height. 

Zamenis flagellum is another very com- 
mon species of the genus Zamenis, popu- 
larly known as the ‘“whipsnake” or 
“coachwhip.” The usual color in adult 
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specimens is black or brownish black 
above, pink or yellowish beneath; tail 
brownish yellow, sometimes pinkish yel- 
low, lighter towards the tip. This is quite 
a common snake in certain localities, 
though it is not so frequently observed 
as Z. constrictor, as it is a shy and re- 
treating serpent, although when cap- 
tured it often makes considerable show of 
fight. In form it is cylindrical and slen- 
der and when fully grown is from 4 to 
6 ft. in length. In movement it is ex- 
ceedingly swift and capable of moving 
over the ground with remarkable rapidity, 
being probably the swiftest runner of 
all our North American serpents. In 
confinement they exhibit a nervous dispo- 
sition and are rather hard to tame, usu- 
. ally. requiring ‘several weeks before they 
even become accumstomed to their limit- 
ed surroundings. They are believed to be 
oviparous, though it is not known posi- 
tively if such is the case; in fact, very 
little is known of the life history of this 
and many other common snakes. Along 
these lines a very fertile field is open to 
those who care to investigate. 

Another fairly common snake is Colu- 
ber obsoletus, of the genus Coluber. This 
species resembles Z. constrictor in color, 
being black or brown above with darker 
subquadrate spots (which are not al- 
ways distinct except on very close ex- 
amination), belly darkly clouded. It is 
most common in the Middle States and 
is popularly known as mountain black- 
snake, or pilot snake. It usually attains 
a large size. In disposition, it is gentle 
and quite inoffensive, being rather heavy 
and sluggish in its movements. It is 
‘ easily kept in confinement. 

A very interesting as well as a very 
common snake is Ophibolus  getulus 
(Sayi), familiarly known as king snake— 
a name to which it is justly entitled. 
The color of this rather pretty species 
is black or greenish black above, with 
a white spot on each scale; beneath, yel- 
lowish white with broad blotches of 
black. Toward other serpents the king 
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snake is fearless and pugnacious, not ex- 
cepting the rattlesnakes, which they un- 
hesitatingly attack and devour. Many 
times I have placed a rattler and a king 
snake in a case together and every time, 
with one exception (see Sports AFIELD 
for February, 1904), the king snake made 
a meal off its companion. I have, at 
different times, had many king snakes, in 
my keeping and they proved themselves 
extremely interesting members of my col- 
lection. They are easily tamed, take food 
readily when in confinement, and are usu- 
ally of a gentle and docile disposition. 
Their food consists of lizards, frogs, 
snakes and small birds. In the wild state 
they show a preference for moist, shady 
places, though I have never observed 
them in water or trees. It is on account 
of their warfare against other snakes 
that they have received the name of king 
snake. I once captured a king snake 
while it was in the act of swallowing a 
Natrix (watersnake) a third longer than 
itself and considerably larger in diameter. 
They are oviparous, the eggs usually be- 
ing deposited under heaps of rubbish 
and in soft mould and sometimes in fresh- 
ly ploughed ground. 

A common and much abused serpent, 
around which many misconceptions are 
associated, is Heterodon platyrhinus ; this 
species exhibits some curious habits 
and is known by various names, 
as hognose snake, spreadhead and viper. 
Color, above, reddish brown with darker 
blotches; yellowish beneath. This spe- 
cies is subject to great variations of color. 
The ground color varies from grey to 
bright yellow and the blotches from light 
brown to almost black; the end of the 
snout (rostral plate) is elongated and 
recurved—hence the popular name, hog- 
nosed snake. I have had considerable 
experience with this snake, having kept 
many of them in confinement, and I num- 
ber them among my favorites because 
they are generally tractable and easy to 
handle. The hognosed snake when dis- 


turbed by man frequently performs vig- 
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orous contortions, inflating its lung, 
spreading its anterior ribs and opening 
its mouth widely, after the fashion of a 
poisonous snake. If it be turned on its 
back and its abdomen lightly stroked, it 
will sometimes lie in that position for a 
considerable time; it also has the habit 
of loudly hissing or “blowing” when ap- 
proached. The hognosed snake never 
strikes from the ground and rarely at- 
tempts to bite while held in the hand if 
gently used, but the long posterior tooth 
may do considerable damage if the snake 
be too roughly handled. The trowel- 
shaped rostral plate enables them to ex- 
cavate sandy soil quite easily, and it is 
in such localities that they are most 
abindantly found. This species feeds to 
a considerable extent on insects as well as 
on small reptiles. When in confinement 
some specimens refuse to eat until forced 
to do so by the pangs of extreme hunger 
and I have had several that starved them- 
selves to death with plenty of food in 
reach. The hognosed snake is a useful 
and inoffensive serpent, deserving of bet- 
ter treatment than it usually receives at 
the hands of the casual observer. The 
female is oviparous, the eggs being de- 
posited in loose earth. On account of the 
similarity in coloration, the hognosed 
snake is often mistaken for the copper- 
head by persons who do not make care- 
ful distinctions between snakes. 

Of the watersnakes, probably the most 
widely distributed is the sub-species, Na- 
trix fasciata fasciata. This snake resem- 
bles the water moccasin in color, an is 
very frequently mistaken for that snecies 
by uncritical observers. Its more slender 
form and quicker movements should, 
however, distinguish it, even on the most 
careless observation. Color, above, 
blackish brown (lighter in the young), 
with darker transverse squares or 
blotches; beneath, yellowish or reddish 
with darker reddish blotches. A black 
vitta extends from the eye to the angle of 
the mouth. The watersnake is semi- 
aquatic in habits, being usually found on 
the borders of streams or ponds, into 
which it quickly takes refuge when 
alarmed ; it is also semi-arboreal and may 
often be observed stretched nearly at 
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full length along a horizontal limb or 
gracefully climbing among the low 
branches that reach out over the stream. 
It is an innocent snake and incapable of 


*doing harm, but will make considerable 


show of fight when cornered, presenting 
a very formidable appearance, raising its 
head and opening its mouth widely in a 
vicious manner. Its food consists chiefly 
of fish, frogs and certain insects. It is an 
expert swimmer and catches fish by quick 
movements beneath the water. The wa- 
tersnake is viviparous. The female has 
the curious habit of “swallowing” her 
young. That is, in time of danger, the 
mother will open her mouth and_ the 
young will seek safety by running down 
her throat; she then swims rapidly away 
beneath the surface of the water, com- 
ing to the border of the stream at a con- 
siderable distance away, where, if all is 
quiet, she disgorges her progeny. In 
confinement these snakes are gentle and 
quiet, but object to being handled or mo- 
lested in any way—never seeming to 
have the least confidence in their human 
master. ; : 

No doubt the most abundant of all our 
non-poisoneus snakes are -the various 
species of the genus Eutenia. This 
genus contains in all 24 species and are 
popularly called “garter” snakes. A very 
common and widely distributed member 
is E, radix. Color, above, different 
shades of brown, with 3 stripes of light 
yellow; beneath, greenish white. This 
species is semi-aquatic in habits and is 
especially fond of small fish. Another 
very common member is E. Sirtalis tetra- 
tenia; this sub-species has, instead of 
the characteristic yellow, a black and red 
stripe on each side of the body and a nar- 
row dorsal line of whitish yellow. The 
garter snakes are viviparous and usually 
produce large numbers at a birth. Most 
of the species are bold and pugnacious in 
disposition, and a few seem to be ex- 
tremely ill-tempered. Their food consists 
principally of insects, frogs, small rodents 
and fish. Nearly all of the species of Eu- 
tenia are more or less common and ex- 
hibit the familiar yellow stripes. One 
species (E. Sackenii) is of a pale green, 
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very often without stripes or other mark- 
ings; it is extremely slender in form and 
is a very handsome creature. This spe- 
cies is most common in Florida and Geor- 
gia. So far as I have been able to learng 
there is no record of its being taken west 
of the Mississippi River,nor farther north 
than Mobile, Ala., but, early in the sum- 
mer of 1903, I captured 2 specimens in 
the vicinity of my home (southern Mis- 
souri) and kept them in confinement for 
several months. ‘Their food consists en- 
tirely of insects. All members of the 

Eutznia are good swimmers and readily 
enter the water when alarmed or in pur- 
suit of prey. Most of them are easily 
kept in confinement, as they will take 
food without much persuasion. 

_Of our venomous serpents, probably 
the two most common are the water moc- 
casin (Ancistrodon piscivorus) and the 
small ground rattler (Sistrurus miliar- 
ius). Both species are members of the 
family Crotalide. 

The water moccasin is an aquatic 
species, inhabiting swamp lands and the 
borders of streams, lakes and ponds. They 


are frequently found basking in the sun 


on the lower branches of bushes _ that 
overhang the water. Their food consists 
principally of frogs and fish, which thev 
catch with ease. It is a large, robust 
and wicked looking reptile and the ob- 
server should be fully excused for back- 
ing away from it. When in the water it 
is quick and alert but on land it is dull 
and sluggish in movements. It usually 
seeks the water when disturbed, but will 
turn on its pursuer if cornered. When 
about to strike, it displays the white in- 
terior of its mouth for a minute or so; 
hence the name “cotton mouth” by which 
it is known in some localities. Its bite 
is quite dangerous. The water moccasin 
bears confinement well and takes food 
readily. It frequently becomes quite 
tame and gentle toward its keeper, and 
may be handled without danger—pro- 
viding one has the necessary amount of 
“nerve” to do it. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this serpent is slightly more in- 
telligent than most snakes. The water 
moccasin is viviparous and appears to 
have some affection for its young. In 
July (1903) I had two female moccasins 
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in captivity that gave birth to 12 young; 
the larger moccasin produced 7 and the 
smaller snake 5, all of which lived and 
thrived until I put them to death ,in De- 
cember. The young when born’ were 
about 5 inches long. The first moult oc- 
cured 16 days after birth. The mocca- 
sin is savage towards other snakes, and, 
strange as it may seem, the bite of this 
crotalid is dangerous to other poisonous 
snakes but not to others of its own kind. 
The general color of this species is a dull 
chestnut brown, with darker markings; 
head, above, purplish black; beneath, 
black with blotches of yellowish white. 
The young are lighter in color and the 
markings are more distinct. 

Sistrurus miliarius is the smallest of 
the rattlesnakes. The ground rattlesrrake 
inhabits dry situations, showing prefer- 
ence for grassy fields and old weed- 
grown meadows. It subsists principally 
on small mice and certain kinds of in- 
sects, especially grasshoppers. In dispo- 
ition it is fearless and pugnacious. Like 
most of the Crotalidz, it is viviparous 
and is quite prolific. Its bite, while not to 
be ignored, is rarely fatal to man. Like 
the moccasin,itis savage towards other 
snakes and in confinement it is a most 
ill-natured reptile. They will go to the 
point of starvation before they will take 
food. It may seem a curious fact that 
the bite of the ground rattler is ineffective 
on non-poisonous snakes; yet I have 
seen various species of harmless snakes 
bitten by this rattler without any appar- 
ent effect whatever. On account of its 
small size, and owing to the fact that its 
rattle gives but a very faint warning, it 
may easily be stepped upon before being 
seen. Color, dark ashy grey, minutely 
mottled, with a series of dorsal brown 
blotches, each with a narrow yellowish | 
border. A line of purplish red passes © 
from head to tail through the blotches. 
The ground rattlesnake is widely dis- 
tributed, but is probably more abundant 
in the Southwest. 

In six volumes the size of Sports 
AFIELD I could not make the reader ap- 
preciate the fact that there is a fascina- 
tion in studying and handling snakes. 
Nevertheless, there is. 


(To be Continued.) 
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In the main fork of a dead choke- 
cherry tree, some 100 yards from the 
crossroads, two big black serpents, cross- 
ing and recrossing in gruesome festoons, 
lay basking in the sun. Excepting for a 
sinuous undulating movement at rare 
intervals, one could scarce discriminate 
twixt scales and bark. These black 
snakes (Bascanion constrictor) look 
harmless as any common grass or 
water snake as they lie resting. Press 
open their jaws and you will find, with 
all their length of body, no fangs or long 
holding teeth, but small needle-pointed 
projections scarce long enough to draw 
blood. Yet in fair fight there are few 
snakes could whip him, as a Bascanion 
knows his own failimgs and depends on 
agility and, as his name indicates, the 
crushing power of a couple of folds 
flung systematically around an _ op- 
ponent. The air seems alive with buz- 
zing darting insects, and as some larger 
flier — horned lark or roadside sparrow 
—flits past, one of the snakes raises 
alertly to glare with beady, lidless eyes 
at the feathered intruder. Over in the 
farthest corner of the next field an old 
marsh hawk sat grim and sentinel-like on 
one of the topmost branches of a white 
oak. When the sun showed some 2 
hours high, he slowly spread his wings 
and dropped from his perch, slanting 
‘downward, till, some ten feet from the 
grass, he gained momentum sufficient 
with a couple of strong wing beats to 
‘ raise him fifty feet in the air, when he 
went winnowing lazily toward the cross- 
roads. Luckily for the snakes, the 
hawk’s course took him away to one 
side of the cherry-tree, to pass over a 
small stretch of boggy pasture, where he 
probably hoped. to find some green- 
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backed marsh frog or busy sandpiper. 
Seeing no living thing on the wet lands, 
his flight veered again toward the cross- 
roads. 

It happened a pair of kingbirds had 
built them a home in a young oak just 
at the junction of the roads. The nest, 
bulky and seemingly loosely built from 
without, was made soft as silk on the in- 
side with layers of finest grasses, sheep’s 
wool and horsehair, all kept carefully 
free from filth—the entire mass cling- 
ing firmly to a thick branch reaching 
over the main highway. At this time 
the nest contained four young nestlings 
—ugly and sprawling awkwardly, with 
greedy, up-thrust beak opened wide at 
the slightest noise from the outer world. 
Ugly, in truth, were these naked, big 
bellied children, but to the old birds thev 
were everything good and beautiful — 
children to work for and guard against 
every foe. And there are no better fa- 
thers and mothers among all the wild 
kindred than these samme kingbirds. Mr. 
Kingbird is perched in the very top of 
the home tree, voicing his happiness in 
unmusical chirping — all the while keep- 
ing a watchful lookout for intruders 
with a taste for young birds. And, as 
he watched, many a busy insect — but- 
terfly, bee and dragon-fly — he removed 
from this vale of tears with a snap of 
his beak, generously carrying full two- 
thirds of his victims to his wife and chil- 
dren. As the hawk, with wings beat- 
ing slowly, showed over the high hedge, 
across the road and fifty yards distant, 
the watchful bird spied him and, with 
angry chirrup, darted at the intruder. 
With dagger beak he struck and struck 
again, before the surprised hawk could 
turn, when, instead of sheering away 
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‘*Poising ten feet above the snake's head, the male bird dropped, beak downward.”’ 


Drawn from life by FRANK L. STICK. 

















from the nest, the hawk made matters 
worse by keeping a course parallel — 
thus calling the female kingbird to her 


mate’s assistance. Then fluttering and 
darting spitefully at head, back and 
throat, the black and white terrors drove 
the big enemy, discouraged and bewil- 
dered, a long mile from the spot where 
his troubles first’ began. ‘The last half 
of the chase was taken by the male bird 
alone, Mrs. Kingbird returning to the 
nest, there to cheep and hop excitedly 
till her mate, still angry eyed and blus- 
tering, returned to receive her felicita- 
tions in still louder chirping. 

That the snakes, with their short 
range of vision, saw these happenings 
from the fork over a hundred yards 
down the road, I doubt: perhaps it was 
a sense of which we have no under- 
standing, or simply accident, that caused 
the larger one some fifteen minutes later 
to descend from the limb, and, gliding 
swiftly through the rank roadside grass, 
move directly toward the home tree. 
Soon the smaller snake, moving more 
slowly, wriggled: down the tree and fol- 
lowed carefully after. When just: op- 
posite and across the road from the nest, 
the big snake caught sight of the birds, 
still in a flurry over their recent victorv, 
for he turned sharply, and, wriggling 
slowly, started through the roadbed. He 
had covered nearly half the space inter- 
vening ere the birds saw him and sprang 
out quickly to protect their young. Here, 
indeed was a foe to be feared — one 
more dangerous by far than any hawk 
or shrike. Many smakes they had 
worsted — blacksnakes, adders and 
grass-snakes — but never such a monster 
as this, larger around the body than 
themselves and near five feet in length. 
They knew one blow from the hammer- 
head meant a crushed body. Poising ten 
feet above the snake’s head, the male 
bird, half folding his wings, dropped 
beak downward — a lightning bolt from 
the blue. Quickly coiling, ‘the snake 
struck — hitting wide of the mark as 
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the bird swerved on fluttering wings; 
then, before he could recover, the fe- 
male dropped and a spot of dark red 
showed on the snake’s head. With 
darting black beaks and flashing hissing 
black head, the fight raged from dusty 
road to deep grass. Sometimes missing 
their mark, the birds hit the road with 
a thud, sending up a powder puff of 
dust. Once only the snake struck a 
bird—a glancing blow that drove him 
ten feet to a matted grape vine; but the 
fighter, not disabled, darted back more 
fierce than before, and all this time that 
drop of blood was widening—spreading 
till a gash two inches long showed on 
the snake’s head and neck. 

Naturalists, from Burroughs down, 
have maligned the kingbird; have de- 
lighted in calling him braggart, coward 
and bully; have even dubbed him Tyran- 
nus tyrannus; but the battle he fought 
for his young that day in June showed 
him as he is—a real knight of the air 
and one of the bravest of our birds. 
The second blacksnake, coming up short- 
ly after the fight began, crossed the road 
several rods from the combatants, and, 
spying the nest bravely exposed in plain 
sight, straightway started to climb—by 
accident or intention keeping on the side 
hidden from the birds who were now 
moving farther and farther from the 
tree. Slowly he climbed with evil, bale- 
ful eyes fixed on the nest—graduallv 
working out to an overhanging branch 
just above his prey. The nestlings, 
blind and too young to tell friend from 
foe, thrust up appealing, gaping mouths 
on wobbly moving necks at the first rus- 
tle from above. Then a hateful, wicked 
head shot quickly downward, raised and 
sucked horribly: twice this happened, 
ere Fate, taking the shape of a man’s 
hand, grasped the snake firmly just back 
of the loathsome head, tore loose his 
hold and threw him violently to the. 
ground, where his head was mashed flat 
the next moment. 
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N this strenuous age, 
when people (and our 
American people espe- 
cially) are but too 
prone to feed upon 
some_ unwholesome 
kind of excitement, a 
recent and very pleas- 
urable experience al- 
most compels one to 
recommend that, when 
the “call of the wild” 
comes, it is wise to 
heed it and to refresh 
one’s body and soul by 
hieing back te the do- 
main of Mother Na- 
| ture, to live a while 
among her mysteries. 

It chanced that one 
American woman was 
posse;ised by a strong desire to take the 
Missisaga canoe trip. At too short no- 
tice she strove vainly to find some friends 
to accompany her, and, after living sev- 
eral days on special delivery letters, tele- 
grams, and long-distance telephones—a 
diet which did not « .duce to repose, and 
which made her as restless as the rapids 
she expected to run—the kind Fates at 
the last moment sent a friend to be her 
companion, and she was able to accom- 
plish her wish. Consequently, and as the 
result of knowledge, for novel and most 
delightful experiences, a canoe trip down 
the beautiful Missisaga River is herein 
by her strongly prescribed. 

This word Missisaga means the River 
of the Big. Wood, and it is situated in 
the northwestern part of Ontario, Can- 
ada; it is 250 miles long, and flows into 
Lake Huron. One might search far and 
wide for more picturesque, varied and 








_men, standing in the water. 


impressive scenery than is found on the 
Missisaga. This trip can be begun either 
at Biscotasing or at Winnebago, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

On August 15 a party of nine—3 men, 
3 women and 3 guides—started from 
Winnebago Siding, (with two other 
parties), where they had camped the 
night before near the railroad track. It 
was very amusing to see all the canoes 
and an enormous pile of impedimenta 
dumped out at the railroad siding in the 
forest, where apparently there was noth- 
ing to attract such a company. A very 
short distance from the railroad runs the 
pretty little River Winnebago. 

The night before leaving, the party 
visited a small Indian encampment on a 
hill by the river, where the squaws, their 
little children and their mongrel dogs 
made a unique picture, sitting in their 
tents by their camp-fires, with the usual 
Indian stolidity of face and attitude. The 
men were away and the unkemptness of 
people and habitations only added to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. These were 
genuine wigwam Indians, living by hunt- 
ing and fishing, and we felt the truth of 
the boy’s expression that we were “ right 
up against the real thing.” 

Our party started in their canoes on 
the Winnebago River about 11 a. m., 
August 16. It was a bright, warm day, 
and, as the canoes went up the narrow, 
winding river, the current was against 
them, and the shallow rapids reached at 
noon had to be portaged, though 2 or 
3 canoes were pushed through by the 
Lunch was 
served in the woods on shore near a 
bridge of logs—the guides quickly mak- 
ing a fire and cooking bacon, which, with 
tea, bread and butter, plum pudding and 












blueberries, with evaporated cream, sat- 
isfied the hungry ones, first refreshed 
by a bath in the cool, limpid waters of 
tke stream. The scenery that first day, 
though very pretty and picturesque on 
this little rushing, winding river, with 
its wooded shores, seemed tame when 
compared with what came after. Finally 
the Winnebago (or, as the Indians say it 
should be called, the Wakamagaming) 
broadened and led the canoes through 
reeds and bullrushes and shallow water, 
where poling was better than paddling, 
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river the next morning. They were 
really connected with us, and we made 3 
divisions—A., B. and C.—but we sep- 
arated finally for strategic reasons. For 
three days we all kept together, and the 
jolly college songs and good stories of the 
students, around the camp-fires at night 
and on other occasions, added much to 
the enjoyment of the trip. One night 
when the two camps were at some dis- 
tance apart, the young men invited our 
party to join them around their camp- 
fire and showed their gallantry by cutting 














GOODBYE TO CIVILIZATION AT WINNEBAGO. 





into lovely Lake Wakamagaming, where 
the second camp was pitched on a fine 
sandy beach with a background of woods. 
Here the fishing was excellent and in a 
few minutes good-sized pike (averaging 
3 Ibs.) were caught and were an enjoy- 
able addition to the ménu for supper. 
The bathing also was delightful on this 
clean, sandy bottom in the clear water. 

A party of 24 college students and 
schoolboys, with 2 masters and 4 guides, 
had camped at Winnebago the same night 
as our canoe party, and started up the 


a trail for the ladies through the thick 
forest connecting the two places. So 
this camp was called Trail Camp, each 
camp being given a characteristic name. 
It would take too long to give the occur- 
rences of each day: suffice it to say that 
day followed day full of incident, enjoy- 
ment and pleasure, the causes of which 
were action in a perfect environment, 
which perfect environment was due 
partly to the personnel of the party and 
partly to the beauties of Nature in the 
glorious weather—there being sunlight 
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by day and moonlight by night, with an 
occasional shower, which by no means 
-marred the trip but rather added the 
pleasure of contrast. The scenery 
through these wonderful lakes and lovely 
winding rivers increased in grandeur and 
beauty, reaching its climax, in the latter 
part of the trip, in a series of magnificent 
falls and rapids with precipitous rockv 
shores. On crossing a mile portage on 
the Missisaga, about midway down the 
river, another trail leads to the wonder- 
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haunt of moose, bear and deer, whose 
tracks were often seen on the shore. We 
saw several bears, and once a doe, with 
two of the sweetest fawns, was seen 
drinking by the bank. Further on the 
dark pines and spruces are most effec- 
tively scattered amongst the lighter 
shades of poplars, birches and maples. 
Many times were the “ ladies of the for- 
est” in evidence—a name given the silver 
birches by a German writer. 


Among our most thrilling experiences 














OUR FIRST DAY OUT—GETTING READY TO START. 





ful Aubrey Falls—a superb cataract 165 
ft. high and of singular beauty because 
of its broken and divided waters. 

At times the route leads through lovely 


lakes, with picturesque points and 
islands; at other times through charm- 
ing winding rivers, sometimes split into 
many swift channels, connecting larger 
lakes or river expanses; again we forced 
our way through long canoe-wide chan- 
nels, where there was. barely room for 
the canoes to glide between the banks. 
Everywhere is the primeval forest, the 


was ‘the shooting of the rapids, with 
which the Missisaga abounds. The faint 
roar of the water in the distance, increas- 
ing on approach, to the ardent canoeist is 
like the sound of the trumpet to the war 
horse. Before reaching some of the 
rapids, one day, the meandering 1i-er 
was filled with huge logs and dead trees 
and it was necessary to guide the canoes 
most carefully in and out amongst them. 
Here and there were log jams which 
had to be portaged. Two or three days 
later the swiftest part of the river was 
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reached—rapid after rapid causing in- 
tense excitement. Ina few instances the 
guides shot them alone, but the whole 
party were able to shoot all the rest—on 
one morning shooting 29 and in the after- 
noon of the same day racing for miles 
and miles on very swift water. Thirty 
miles or more were paddled that day, and 
for two days this very swift water and 
rapids, together with the beautiful scen- 
ery and glorious sunshine, gave us all the 
purest enjoyment. Three of the canoes 
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gives another kind of exercise from pad- 
dling, as well as an insight into the woods 
with their varied vegetation. On the 
Missisaga trip the longest portage (which 
is 3 miles) comes at the end of the jour- 
ney, one day before the last, and, being 
on a country road on the outskirts of 
civilization, is not a difficult one—being 
done by wagon as to canoes and packs; 
three other portages, varying from 1} to 
#’s of a mile, were rough and rather hard, 
climbing up and down rocky hills where 
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received musical Indian names—Wah- 
napitae (after a swift Ojibway river), 
Opechee (the robin), Annung (the star). 
There were four canoes in our immediate 
party: one a bark, and the other three 
(which were each 17 ft. long) came from 
Oldtown, Maine. ‘They proved to be 
most excellent for such a trip, being espe- 
cially steady and showing very few marks 
from the occasional contact with rocks in 
the rapids. 

On a canoe trip, the portaging, even 
when hard, is a pleasant feature, as it 


4 


the trail was sometimes quite obscure. 


Other portages were shorter and com- 
paratively easy, in spite of occasional 
big tree trunks and rocky paths. _ We 
soon became indifferent to these difficul- 
ties, however. At the end of one portage 
a “cache,” containing a bag of flour was 
found ; they say this is always safe, as in 
such matters the Indians are far more 
honest than their white brothers are apt 
to be. Of their own free will, the ladies 
of the party were very glad to help at 
the portages and soon leatned to carrv 
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easily packs of from 30 to 40 lbs. on their 
backs, either by the tump line over the 
forehead or straps over the shoulders, 
and yet we were not a particularly robust 
trio. At the camps and on many of the 
trails fine large blueberries and other 
small fruits grew in great abundance and 
were enjoyed at many meals. 

The commissary department had been 
well supplied and quite a variety of food 
was carried. Plentv of delicious fish— 
pike, salmon-trout and muscalonge—can 
be caught in the lakes and rivers, with 
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underclothing, a waterproof cap, some- 
thing warm to sleep in at night, when 
bed socks are very comfortable; also 2 
pairs of stout boots, or, better than an 
extra pair of boots, a pair of oil-tanned 
leather mocassins; they are almost or 
quite waterproof and excellent for climb- 
ing the rough trails. 

Only fairly strong, well and active peo- 
ple should go on this expedition. I mean 
that people in an advanced stage of heart 
disease or consumption should not go. I 
can think- of nothing better for people 
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bass and brook trout a short distance 
from the main canoe route. Two of the 
ladies were good cooks and often helped 
with the cooking. 

Our outfit comprised 3 tents—suffi- 
cient for the whole party. Each person 
should take 2 blankets and a poncho, also 
a waterproof bag, hold-all or camping 
basket, with shoulder straps (as light 
and as small as possible) for one’s other 
belongings. A woman needs 2 short 
skirts, 4 inches from the ground; 2 
flannel waists, a sweater, 2 changes of 


with weak lungs whose cases are not 


advanced. For such people as imagine 
themselves to be ill I can recommend no 
better prescription than a canoe trip. 
Primarily, a party must be congenial, 
being thrown together in so intimate and 
unconventional a way on such a trip. 
With us, although we were strangers at 
the outset, that necessary factor, congeni- 
ality, was dominant, and the gentlemen 
were all most considerate of the ladies 
and thoughtful for their pleasure and 
comfort. Every one was willing to help 
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in any way he or she could. This happy 
state of things was not due to accident, 
but was the result of tactful arrangement 
by the organizer of these canoe trips, 
through whose providing foresight we 
were also blessed in having three good 
guides. . Two of these were Indians, and 
one a Canadian — half Irish and half 
French—who showed his mother wit by 
very amusing speeches at times. One 
of the Indians had a keen sense of 
humor, and the smile which showed his 
white teeth and lighted his dark coun- 
tenance evinced at once his enjoyment 
of the funny side of life. The sense of 
humor, as well as a touch of nature, 


ciated the first time. The route traversed 
goes through three rivers—the Winne- 
bago, the Wenebegon and Missisaga— 


and through several lovely lakes—Waka-° 


magaming, Kabeshkushing, Long Lake, 
Round Lake, and, most beautiful of all, 
Minnesinaqua (which is some 10 miles 
long and 5 broad at its widest). Minne- 
sinaqua means “the lake whose points 
look like islands.” It is most charming, 
with its elevated wooded shores, many 
islands, and picturesque peninsulas, with 
here and there a fine sandy beach. The 
Narrows connect the two parts of the 
lake; here is very good fishing, either 
from the shore or by trolling. In the 
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makes the whole world kin. This Indian, 
Joe Saugeen, is the head of his tribe 
(having served for 6 years already in 
that capacity). It was a pleasure to 
watch the skill and grace with which 
our three guides shot rapids. At very 
tumultuous ones they would land, on 
approaching, run ahead, take a look at 
them, choose theif course, and then, re- 
turning to the canoes, guide them safely 
through. 

Words can give but a faint conception 
of the beauties of this journey, and, like 
all that is truly beautiful in nature or‘art, 
the scenery cannot be thoroughly appre- 


middle of the trip, it would take 5 days 
of the swiftest travel to reach civilization 
either way, and, with the exception of 3 
or .4 Indians and a party of geologists, 
no human beings were seen. The all 
important bacon was running short, and 
fortunately the geologists could spare 
some of theirs—being very glad to re- 
ceive some of our sugar in exchange. 
There is a_ sense of blesséd relief 
obtained by flying for a while to the 
undesecrated haunts of Nature, far from 
railroad, telegraph and all signs of that 
civilization which is at intervals too over- 
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powering and wearing. We all felt this 
strongly. 

Occasional deprivation adds to enjoy- 
ment. The last 3 nights of this 11 days’ 
trip were spent near enough to civiliza- 
tion to enjoy some of the fruits of Mother 
Earth. First, at Squaw Chute, with its 
splendid falls and scenery, where camp 
was made not far from the log cabin of 
an old mining prospector, whose excellent 
mealy potatoes were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

In pitching camp, as soon as a fire is 
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terrific thunderstorm—a small cyclone 
that threatened to blow away the tents, 
which were held fortunately enough by 
strong guy ropes. It was probably part 
of the same storm which did so much 
damage in Minnesota about that time. 
The ladies held on to their tent firmly till 
the worst was over, while the interior of 
the men’s tent became such a pond that 
they had to take refuge with the guides. 
The moral is, “ Don’t camp in the open: 
Stick to the woods.’ The last night was 
on Lake Waquekobing, where a log cabin 
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made and the pail of water hung up to 
boil, a very strong home feeling immedi- 
ately arises, and even in these few hours 
one forms an attachment for these chang- 


ing gipsy-like abodes. The next night 
was spent on the river bank in an open 
field full of burned stumps, not far from 
a farm where delicious milk, cream, and 
a roast and chops of lamb were procured. 
This was the only night when we camped 
in the open, and here the most exciting 
episode of the whole trip occurred. Every 
one was awakened about 2:30 a. m. by a 


had just been built for a hunting club. 
The wind, which had blown down several 
dead trees as the party were going over 
the portage from the river to the lake, 
was too ‘strong and the lake too rough 
to cross that night. Am early start was 
made at 4 the next morning, in order to 
catch the 8 o'clock train from Dayton. 
This paddle across the lake by moonlight, 
in the freshness and rosy flush of dawn, 
is one of the pleasantest memories of the 
trip. Arriving at Day Mills, on the oppo- 
site shore, and walking 3?’s of a mile, a 






















team for the canoes and other baggage 
and a trap for the ladies were procured 
to take them to the station about 5 miles 
away. Thence the railway took them in 
an hour to Desbarats, where a few days 
were spent at Hiawatha Camp—a most 
charming place on Lake Huron. Here 
the Ojibway Indians give a dramatization 
of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” in their 
own language, with native costumes, on 
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T WAS the Professor’s idea to meet 
the fall flight of plover in the short- 
grass country. He was new to guns 

and the handling thereof, and, before 

posing as a full-fledged sportsman, in- 
tended to secure a little practice on 

“easy” game. Said he: “We're sure 

of plenty of jack-rabbits and cottontails, 

and if it happens to rain and fill the wa- 
ter holes there’ll be ducks and geese. 

Besides, there’s always the possibility of 
sprinkling a coyote with No. 8s or send- 
ing a load of buck after a deer.” Friend- 
ship prevented my telling the Professor 
exactly what I thought of his certain- 
ties and possibilities. I went with him, 
however, figuring that he would soon tire 

of this—to him—new sport, and I could 
then find compensation in a good, old- 
fashioned big game hunt among the 
mountains before the first heavy snow- 
fall. 

I wrote a friend of mine, who is: man- 
ager of the “One-two-three Ranch” and 
received gracious permission to camp 
within reach of a windmill in one of their 
outlying pastures—a little enclosure of 
some twenty thousand acres. The Pro- 
fessor at first objected strenuously 
against the idea of being fenced in, but 
I promised him abundant elbow-room, 
without the disagreeable necessity of 
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an island in the lake, which is most inter- 
esting and picturesque to see. The Mis- 
sisaga River and adjacent country north 
of Desbarats were the ancient hunting 
grounds of the Ojibways. It was, there- 
fore, appropriate to end the journey in 
the locality where the legends of “ Hia- 
watha” originated and are perpetuated 
by the play. Truly a fitting conclusion to 
a delightful, never-to-be-forgotten trip. 


DIDN’T START. 


RANCH IN WESTERN TEXAS. 
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climbing barb-wire fences, and in the end 
he complimented me upon my choice of 
hunting grounds. There was certainly 
more game found than he could kill. On 
second thought, I will say there was 
more than he could have killed had he 
been a better shot. The mathematics of 
wing-shooting seemed beyond him, and 
after a few days of hard luck he cheer- 
fully acknowledged the fact, put his 
shotgun in its case and thereafter con- 
tented himself at potting game on the 
ground with his .22 rifle, in the use of 
which he was really expert. I presume 
that deliberation and precision had be- 
come so thoroughly his life habits that 
the let-her-go, hit-or-miss way of swing- 
ing onto birds a-wing was actually im- 
possible to acquire. 

As the story I am going to tell has 
nothing farther to do with the Profes- 
sor’s marksmanship, I may as well re- 
late right here how he himself came to 
drop the subject, which during our long 
trip by rail had formed his chief sub- 
ject of conversation. We had 
dropped into the ranch commis- 
sary to purchase a supply of fro- 
visions, the Professor was talking rifle, 
and the storekeeper stopped scooping 
sugar to have his little say: “Some 
men ate born rifle shots, and I reckon 
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I’m one of ’em. You can take any .22 
rifle and monkey with the sights all you 
please, and at the first shot, twenty yards 
off-hand, I’ll hit within a half-inch of 
a spot no bigger’n the bullet.” “Bet 
the cigars for the crowd,” snapped the 
Professor. “She goes!” responded the 
storekeeper—“ and I'll take a yard of 
this polka-dot calico for the target!’ 
Ferguson, the manager, warned us to 
be particularly careful with fire, for the 
tiniest blaze started in the dry grass 
might in a few hours destroy the pastur- 
age on thousands of acres. Three times 
within the preceding month fires of un- 
known origin had given the “ 123 ” cow- 
boys trouble, but had been extinguished 
before serious damage resulted. ‘‘ Luck 
was with us,” Ferguson said: “a dash 
of rain caught the first blaze, and the 
others came before the sloughs and 
draws were thoroughly dry. Id give 
$500 to know who started them.” We 
promised to exercise due caution, kept 
our word to the letter, and the matter 


would have required no mention here 
had it not been for the uncalled for in- 
terference of Mr. Wellington Britt, who 
honored our camp with a visit on the sec- 


ond day after its establishment. He 
was a flashily dressed young fellow and 
somewhat inclined to profanity. The 
first fact was noted as he dismounted be- 
fore our tent; the second, directly after 
he had accepted ‘a seat and a cigar. Ad- 
jectives were his strong point, but in 
the following recital of our conversation 
they shall be omitted: 

“T suppose you fellows know you are 
trespassers? ”’ 

“Not at all. We ‘are here by Mr. 
Ferguson’s permission. ” 

“Old Ferg. is a fool! Anxious to 
have his range burned over, is he? Why, 
there’s been a dozen fires started lately, 
and every one by the wads out of some 
hunter’s shotgun. It’s idiocy to allow 
hunting this dry weather.” 

“It might be unsafe if we were shoot- 
ing muzzleloaders wadded with paper in 
the old way,” admitted the Professor ; 


‘to be found. 
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“but the hard-pressed cut wads of to- 
day are not readily ignitable. ” 

“To h— with the ‘wads of today,’” 
retorted Britt. ‘Don’t I know what 
I’m talking about? Wasn’t you fellows 
shooting an hour ago beyond that ridge 
to the east?—and didn’t I find two wads 
still burning as I came along? There's 
one of them now—What do you think 
of it?” 

He fumbled in his vest pocket and 
produced a half-burned wad. The Pro- 
fessor examined it narrowly; then held 
it over the flame of a match until the 
blackened edge was aglow. Removed 
from the blaze, it almost instantly re- 
assumed its former blackened appear- 
ance. “ You see that my statement has 
been verified, Mr. Britt,” observed my 
companion quietly. 

“ All right, gentlemen. I have warned 
you for your own good and don’t care 
to mix further in the matter. Go ahead 
with your shooting, but don’t ask me to 
follow along and keep you out of trouble. 
I'll bet a dollar that you set the range 
afire before tomorrow night, and that 
will mean an irreparable loss to the com- 
pany—and Ferguson will lose his job for 
his foolishness in letting you come in.” 

After Britt’s departure we held a war- 
talk and decided to ride over to the 
ranch and ask advice; but, as an after- 
thought, concluded to make further test 
of the inflammability of factory wads, 
particularly cardboards. Our intention 
was to dissect a few cartridges, heap the 
powder they contained on a board and 
cover it loosely with the wads, and ‘ob- 
serve results following the explosion. As 
a first step the Professor looked around 
for his spectacles, but they were not 
“T had them while Britt 
was here,” he asserted, and I then re- 
membered how he had narrowly scanned 
the burned wad, first wiping and adjust- 
ing his glasses, without which the Pro- 
fessor was but little better than a blind 
man. We ransacked the tent, but no 
specs could we find; then we tumbled 
everything over a second time with the 
same lack of results. 



































































“Britt must have stolen them,” said 
I; “ but what earthly use— ” 

“ Wait a minute, ” interrupted the Pro- 
fessor: “I presume you know that a 
spectacle lens is perfectly adapted for 
use as—” 

“As a burning glass!” I shouted, 
catching at the idea— come ahead, old 
man! we’ve got to see Ferguson. ” 

The manager of the “ 123 ” was a tri- 
fle surprised to see us again so soon, 
maybe a bit astonished by our request 
for a private interview, and certainly 
“knocked in a heap” by the Professor’s 
first query, which, however, he proceeded 
to answer to the best of his ability. “ All 
I know about Wellington Britt? That’s 
easier than telling you all I think about 
him. To say he is a troublesome, mis- 
chief-making fool, is just an easier start- 
er. You see, this cattle company is in- 
corporated, and at the time of its organ- 
ization we needed all the money we could 
get, and so sold blocks of shares to any- 
one who would purchase. Britt—who 
was an Indiana _ school-teacher—came 
in for $3,000, and at once moved West 
to live on the proceeds of his investment. 
He put out his shingle as a lawyer over 
here at the railroad station, but posed as 
the chief capitalist of the company and 
spent most of his time riding the range 
and interfering with the management. If 
the wolves killed a calf or a yearling 
bogged down in a_ water-hole, Britt 
would lodge complaint at the Eastern 
office, accusing me of neglect of duty. 
We tired of his interference and tried 
to buy his stock at a premium, but he 
wouldn’t sell. Then I turned ‘ foxy’ on 
him. Britt has a fondness for draw 
poker, and I have a friend in ’Frisco 
who handles the cards for a living. At 
my request Thompson happened around 
this way and permitted Britt to rope him 
into a game, and the next day he brought 
me the stock Britt had held and I cashed 
them at par. Recoverable by law? Oh, 
no! Thompson was too sharp for that. 
He had simply won Britt’s last cent and 
had generously relieved him of the shares 
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at a big discount that he might have 
means to continue the game. The trip 
netted him nearly $4,000, and Britt was 
knocked out of the running for good and 
all.” 

“Ferguson, ” said I, after a few words 
aside with the Professor, “have you a 
man around the ranch that can follow a 
trail 12 hours old?” 

“ Sure! There’s Mohave Pete—as keen 


a trailer as ever squinted at a _ deer 
track. ” 
“Good enough! Wellington Britt 


will take a ride through the pastures to- 
night. Have your Indian note the course 
he takes and report at once. We'll fol- 
low the same route in the morning. ” 

* * * ~ 2 

Well, there is no need stretching this 
story beyond reasonable limits. Britt 
was in the saddle shortly after midnight 
and returned just as day was breaking. 
Three hours later, Ferguson, the Pro- 
fessor, Mohave Pete and myself cut his- 
trail at the pasture gate and followed it 
for a half-hour at an easy trot. Then 
the Indian, who was a hundred yards in 
advance, halted and awaited us. The 
odor of gasoline was apparent as we rode 
down into the little prairie basin to join 
him. By the side of a sun-bleached cow- 
skull, and supported and held in place 
by crossed bones, was a square of card- 
board, a circular opening cut in its cen- 
tre, and neatly fitted in this a spectacle 
lens. Beneath was a bunch of cotton, 
strewn thickly with gunpower. A sec- 
ond square of cardboard shaded the lens, 
se that the sun could not strike it square- 
ly before the hour of noon. 

Ferguson dismounted, removed this 
shade and tilted the glass a trifle to the 
eastward. - A minute passed: then a puff 
of smoke shot upward and wisps of blaz- 
ing cotton were scattered broadcast over 
the gasoline-soaked grass. We stamped 
out the circle of fire before it had time 
to spread, but, considering the strength 
of the wind and the dryness of the vege- 
tation, a delay of ten minutes would have 
proven fatal. The burning glass and its 
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cardboard setting was rescued intact, and 
Ferguson scribbled a few words on the 
smoke-grimed margin. “Here, Pete!” 
he said, “carry this message to Britt, 
and tell him the Sheriff will call for an 
answer between now and night. ” 
“What did you write?” I asked cur- 
iously, as the half-breed left us. 
“*How will Indiana suit you, for a 
change?’” quoted Ferguson. “I guess 
he’ll take the hint.” And, in justice to 
Wellington Britt’s acuteness and pru- 
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dence, I will state that his flitting was 
the speediest on record. Mohave Pete 
found him at the depot, mailing a letter 
on the eastbound train, which was even 
then in motion. Britt glanced at the 
terse words of warning, swung himself 
on the platform of the first coach, and 
was gone from the short-grass country 
without a word of farewell for his re- 
lieved townsmen and former business as- 
sociates. 


A NORTHERN CALIFORNIA DEER HUNT. 


By J. C. THOMSON. 


“Say old man! have you forgotten 
that toaorrow is the 15th of July?” 
Had I forgotten it? well, I should say 
not! I had been counting the days for 
the preceding 3 weeks, in restless impa- 
tience for the opening’ of the deer sea- 
son. “ What do you say,” continued 
my brother, “to a hunt in the morning? 
We can leave here at 3:30 and get over 
on the big Chemesal ridges before sun- 
rise and we are sure to find some big 
old 5-pointers before they bed up for 
the day.” 

Of course I readily agreed to a pro- 
posal so much in accord with my own 
inclinations; thus it was quickly ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of everybody 
concerned, and we dreamed that night 
of desperate encounters with bucks of 
impossible size and ferocity. 

It seemed to me that Rob was awake 
every hour that night, lighting matches 
and blinking at the dial of his watch 
for fear we might oversleep and at 3 
o’clock he was out of bed and quickly had 
a fire going and a pot of coffee boiling. 
A cup of hot coffee and a ham sandwich 
are important factors in a successful 
morning hunt, especially in such a rug- 
ged country as the mountains surround- 
ing our home in Northern California. 

Major, my faithful old deer dog, had 
heard the bustle of preparation and was 
whining at the door, shivering with ex- 


citement and the slight chill of the moun- © 


tain morning air. When we appeared at 
the door with Winchesters on shoulder, 
the old fellow bounded almost as high as 
our heads, barking for very joy, for none 
of us enjoyed a morning hunt more than 
this veteran of a hundred deer fights. 

A light fog lay in the valley and as 
we climbed the mountain we suddenly 
emerged from the soft, clinging vapor 
and the white mists lay stretched be- 
neath us in snowy billows as far as the 
eye could reach. The high, forest- 
crowned peaks, showing above the fog, 
looked like green islands rising from a 
beautiful white sea. Just as we reached 
the top of the mountain, the sun rose 
behind Eagle Rock and tinged the 
fleecy billows with loveliest tints of rose 
and gold, and such a scene of beauty lay 
stretched before us as would make any 
lover of Nature catch his breath in ec- 
stasy. But who ever stopped to admire 
scenery when on a deer hunt? Judging 
from the indications, we thought the sun 
would soon drive the mists away, and 
rightly; for scarcely had we traveled 
half-way down Long Ridge when the 
morning vapors began to melt away, and 
in an almost incredibly short time the 
sunlight glowed on 40 miles of unbroken 
redwood forest, reaching to the far west- 
ern horizon, where a faint blue line, 
blending with the darker blue of the 
sky, marked the boundary of the broad 
Pacific. ; 
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Suddenly Rob, who was walking be- 
hind me, grasped me by the arm and 
whispered, “ Look there!” Following 
the direction his finger indicated, I saw 
a splendid sight. On our right, at a 
distance of about 100 yds. was a bluff 
some 100 ft. high and standing on this 
point of vantage was a magnificent buck, 
the morning sun glistening on his sleek 
red coat. Rob was entitled to first shot 
by right of discovery; so, whispering to 
him to shoot, I held my own gun in 
readiness for a second shot if he missed 
—but a second shot was not needed. At 
the report of the gun the big fellow 
leaped into the air and came plunging 
down the bluff straight toward us, 30 
ft. at a bound: it began to look as if we 
were going to be run over, but it was 
simply a blind rush, as the bullet had 
gone right through his heart and before 
he reached us he fell, and, after a few 
convulsive struggles, lay dead. 

Scarcely had the report of the rifle 
shot died away, when the whole 
neighborhood seemed to awake to 
sudden life. All around us we could 
hear deer, bounding and snorting, but 
the high chaparral hid them from our 
view; presently I caught a glimpse of a 
pair of branching horns and a red-coated 
body, and, selecting the place*that I 
thought should be the shoulder, I pulled 
the trigger; but, whether my aim was 
poor or the bullet was deflected by a 
twig, I simply succeeded in breaking a 
fore-leg close to the shoulder. How- 
ever, this was where old Maje’s part of 
the work came in; he quickly brought 
the deer to bay in a little ravine and a 
bullet through the head ended all his 
troubles. 

We now had 2 fine deer and were well 


pleased with our good luck. We carried” 


both deer over to a small tree with low 
branches, and, after comparing their size 
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and condition, we hung them up on con- ~ 
venient limbs. Rob’s buck was a beauty 
—a 6-pointer in splendid condition; my 
deer was a-4-point buck, and was a fine 
one also, but looked smal! in compari- 
son. We now started for home, intend- 
ing to return with Jack, our old pack 
mule, and bring in our game. On the 
way home old Major treed a large lynx 
and we had to search the tree for almost 
an hour before we could locate him 
among the branches. Rob finally dis- 
covered his big yellow eyes, looking 
down on us from the shelter of a big 
grey squirrel’s nest, and put a bullet 
through the old fellow’s head; he meas- 
ured 4 ft. 7 in. from tip of nose to tip 
of tail, and, as the tail was only about 
5 in. long, you can see that he was quite 
a cat. My little girl now wears a cape 
made from the under part of his pelt. 

We reached home at 9:30 a. m., and, 
after a hearty meal, took the mule and 
went out after our venison—getting back 
to the house about 1 p. m. We kept 2 
hams for fresh meat and cut the rest up 
into slices and strips and laid the pieces 
in a large tin dish, in layers; each layer 
being plentifully sprinkled with salt and 
black pepper; when all the meat had 
been treated this way, it was left for a 
few hours, to let it take the salt, and was 
then spread out on a frame in the sun, 
to dry, with a slow fire to windward to 
keep off flies and hornets. A few days 
of the sun, in hot weather. suffices to 
dry the meat thoroughly. Jerked veni- 
son (or “jerky” as we boys used to 
call it) is one of the greatest treats for 
a winter evening that I have ever found. 
To sit by an open wood fire, while the 
storm rages harmlessly without, with a 
goodly supply of “ jerky” and listen to 
a rattling good hunter’s yarn, has ever 
been among the most pleasant pastimes 
of Yours Truly. 








IN AN 


OLD ORCHARD. 


By ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH. 


ERHAPS every year sees the pass- 
ing of some belovéd tree from its 
companions in the orchard hallowed 

by so many sacred memories. It is like 
saying Good-bye forever to a friend dear 
to the heart — so many associations clus- 
ter about a single old apple tree! 
Crookéd, gnarled and tossed by many 
winds, still we love it. And every tree 
that falls, especially if it be in the old 
home orchard, rests heavy on some home- 
sick heart. 

















**Some May morn the buds will burst.'’ 





In an old orchard! No matter where 
it may be, the birds are sure to be there. 
The robin will ever return some partic- 
ular March twilight to his perch on the 
old pippin and sing his lay that fell so 
joyously on the boyish heart. During 
the summer he and his family will make 
interesting history for you to ponder over 


when world affairs 


wearisome. 
Then, too, will come the Baltimore and 
orchard orioles with their lively songs 


grow 


and colors. That orchard favorite, the 
bluebird, will never forget to come back 
to his former abode. The wood pewee, 
no doubt, will again choose the dying 
monarch of the orchard, and from that 
sentinel-like post sound the one sad note 
of the day. The Bob White and Vesper 
sparrow will also bring their somewhat 
pensive songs. Vireos, flycatchers, 
woodpeckers — what a _ host! 

Some May morn the buds will burst, 
and the odor of blossoms like a balm 
will heal the heart of many old wounds. 
The birds, in passing farther north, lin- 
ger here and for days the orchard is a 
veritable shrine of song and gladness. 
Perhaps you and your old playmate 
climb to the favored seat on the giant 
pound apple tree and together read those 
old but unforgotten lays. The buzzing 
of bees is as persistent as the delicious 
scent of blossoms. You cannot but be 
a poet here, no matter how prosy your 
heart. Everything is in song and a 
greater poem than any book can hold is 
the falling of the blossoms like the snow. 

As I write, there comes back to me the 
memory of some happy days spent in an 
old orchard. It seems but yesterday, so 
well do I recall that time. And she who 
was with me, how well do I remember 
her voice, her smile, her lithe and airv 
figure and her dark brown hair. Both 
of us were having our school vacations, 
and I was just convalescing from a long 
period of illness. Maybe we carried a 
few more cushions there than we needed 
and maybe we loitered there longer than 
we should. I never tired of my com- 
rade’s reading or the fancies that we 
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wove together there, she and I. Both 
of us had not long before gotten our 
first impulse for bird study, and everv 
hour we spent thus in the orchard added 
birds and birds and songs and songs to 
our list of discoveries. It was really the 
discovery of a new world for me and the 
finding of a faith and friendship I so 
sorely needed. Oh! were vou ever ill 
and then suddenly been let out among the 
apple blossoms? Have you ever trod 
with faltering footsteps the old lane that 
leads to the orchard and that, too, with 
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A short time after I reached my favorite 
retreat in the tallest tree, the night be- 
gan to have many voices. Plovers broke 
the silence with their bewildered yet 
pleasing cry. How the moonlight sifted 
through the leaves which trembled be- 
neath the silken hand of the sof 

breeze. In different directions from 
across the countryside came the occa- 
sional barking of dogs, the noise of a 
wagon or the voices of men and boys. 
Here and there I detected a movement 
or sound that was as myterious as the 











A SNAPSHOT IN THE OLD ORCHARD. 





a belovéd friend? How good the soil 
beneath your feet! The face that you then 
may behold is the one you will always 
see in memory and the voice that you 
then may hear is the one you will al- 
ways follow in the midst of a babel of 
others. 

Last night I went out to my tree-top 
library in the orchard. There was a 
heavy dew but I did not mind that. 
Everything seemed so still; no wind- 
song stirred the trees. I congratulated 
myself on how brightly the moon shone. 





coming of night itself. A chipping spar- 
row once broke out in full song. And, 
as the moon sank splendidly toward the 
west, everything became quiet again, 
save the swish of a breath of air among 
the leaves. A screech-owl came on silent 
wings and stirred the depths of my na- 
ture by his weird and half-pathetic laugh. 
And who could forget the weeping of the 
whippoorwills? What child or childish 


heart has not watched and waited impa- 
tiently for the first apple of summer? 
Those later in the season do not taste 
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as good as that first forbidden one. Chil- 
dren instinctively love the orchard and 
I must think how lifeless is that child- 
hood’s book of memories which does not 
contain a picture of the old orchard. 

When autumn comes, the orchard is 
the scene of many visitations. .Then the 
trees become the property of all. Though 
you share in it, you wonder when this 
ravage will cease. When the days be- 
come cooler and the winds of fall 
stronger there is an indescribable charm 
in hustling the ladders hither and yon to 
bring down the harvest of your cher- 
ished trees. Piles everywhere! Bald- 
wins, nonesuch, rainbows, Northern 
spies, Spitzenburg, Vanderveres, pound 
apples, greenings and other old favor- 
ites. Then the placing of them in the 
accustomed nook, to be used during win- 
ter and spring. 

What a change in the orchard in win- 
ter! Only a few clinging leaves and a 
decayed apple here and. there; still, the 
trees are a sturdy looking set. ’Tis at 
this season that you see the real beauty 
of an old tree in its dark outline against 


THE SONG OF 
By EDWIN 


I, 
Shading the low river bank, 
Water born and water bred, 
In the river-grasses rank, 
Stands a row of poplars. 


II. 
On a moonlit night their leaves 
Sing a mystic river song; 
To the gentle evening breeze 
Silver linings turn. 





the winter sky. The chickadees and nut- 
hatches are your neighbors now, and, 
after all, how much cheer they bring into 
the apparently barren orchard. Downy 
woodpeckers are also residents there. 
Perhaps, when days are coldest and food 
scarce for the birds, you will take 
thought for them and often wander to 
your favorite spot to feed them. Who 
would not wander to the orchard? At 
what season is it not a delightful retreat? 
You go there again and again, watching 
with pleasure your footpath grow in 
dimensions and plainness of feature. 
Some one may ask why you revel there, 
and you may not be able to tell. Some 
secret lure the trees must hold — the 
lure of a thousand songs. This is the 
lure that draws you there at dusk, alone, 
or in the velvet night. This almost ex- 
plains the joy of orchard comradeship. 
And no matter where you may be —no 
matter for the “four walls and a ceil- 
ing” — when orchard days and orchard 
friendships are calling, you make no 
doubtful answer —at least with your 
ever-returning heart. 


THE POPLARS. 


. DICKENSON. 


HI. 
Wondrous music, sad and low, 
Of the moon-kissed waters deep— 
Of the truths Man may not know— 
Sing the waxen leaflets. 


IV. 
God, who made their rustling song, 
Clothed it with sweet purity; 
Hearing, Man might hate the wrong— 
This the song of poplars. 


Nee aes 
Dyk ayy? /” 
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RUNNING THE BATTERIES. 


A HENRY COUNTY SILHOUETTE. 


By ROSS 


It was afternoon on Kiene’s Lake— 
a dreamy perfect October afternoon. 
Overhead the blackbirds streamed in 
happy, care-free, red-winged procession. 
The broad water-lily leaves dipped ; then 
bowed and dipped again, as the Southern 
breeze threw kisses from behind the tan- 
gled screen of rushes. The sky was per- 
fect, while only now and then a white- 
winged, fleecy cloud sailed like the gos- 
samer spider’s fairy craft across a clov- 
er-matted meadow. Surely, this was not 
the stage, much less the setting for a 
tragedy; but as the Angel of Death en- 
ters with swift, heart-breaking wings a 
peaceful happy home, so tragedy entered 
that peaceful, happy, muskrat-tenanted 
lake. A light ducking boat is moored 
in the very heart of the tangled rushes. 
Its occupant, with briar pipe emitting fit- 
ful puffs of fragrant smoke, is fast yield- 
ing to the influence of the langourous, 
lotus-eating afternoon. A hundred 
yards away another Nimrod sits upon a 
muskrat’s-domicile, with pump-gun held 
in listless hands. Across the lake, under- 
neath a sheltering hedge, still another 
disciple of the gun holds-solitary, dreamy 
court. Quack! quack! The voice cuts 
knife-like through the hazy atmosphere. 
Like the whip-lash starts the thorough- 
bred, so that voice brings all three from 
Dreamland’s border to instant, vigorous 
action. The sleeper in the skiff starts 
up, grabs the hammerless, looks first east, 
then south, then north, thén west. Like- 
wise the usurper on the rat-house ; ditto 
the man beneath the hedge. No triangle 
of proud mallards, coming swiftly to 
their doom, greets the strained vision of 
the three. Quack! quack! Again that 
voice. “ Must be that drake I winged 
a while ago,” the boatman calls; then 
refills his pipe, intending to again re- 
sume his pleasant dreams. But good- 
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ness! - what is that looming like an air- 
ship above that grove of walnut, butter- 
nut and elm. Can it be? Yes, it’s a 
goose! A grey, black-collared scout, 
with eyes sharper than the hawk’s. A 
weatherbeaten wanderer from the North. 
The boatman reaches, cat-like, for his 
weapon. Those watchful eyes detect 
even that slight movement, hidden as it 
is by matted grass and tangled rushes. 
Swerving on powerful, slow-beating 
wings, to avoid that death trap in the 
tangle, his course lies now directly over 
that pump-gun squatter on the rat-house. 
The man was in plain sight. By all the 
laws of goose and gun he should have 
swerved again and headed for that safe- 
ty towards the west, but on he came. I 
offer this explanation: ‘“ He must have 
known the man.” Not thirty yards 
above the muzzle of that pump he flew, 
and then Some say that the artil- 
lery duel before the battle of Gettysburg 
was the greatest engagement of its kind 
in history. I beg to differ with them. It 
was, until. that lonely gander pushed his 
mammoth bulk within range of that Win- 
chester. Crash upon crash awoke the 
echoes; startled the blackbird chorus; 
awakened a sleepy flock of crows, three 
miles. away across the meadows; and 
shattered all the peace of that October 


afternoon. 
oa 7 a = * 





That night, far down in the marshes 
that fringe the Illinois, a plump, pomp- 
ous old gander held grave debate against 
a flock of laughing, chattering blue- 
winged teal. Question: “As to why: 
the people celebrated two Independence 
Days—one July Fourth, from North Da- 
kota to the Gulf, from the Golden Gate 
to faraway Manhattan; the other in Oc- 
tober—only upon Keine’s Lake, in Hen- 
ry County, Illinois.” 
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In the beginning there was an old gray 
horse, and his name was Samuel. Under- 
stand, now, that I’m not spéaking of the 
beginning of the world—that story was 
told long ago, and it is ever my aim and 
object to discover and work up fresh ma- 
terial. I am giving you the genesis of 
the Crippled X Ranch, which got its 
name through an accident, or rather the 
carelessness of the blacksmith who made 
Ham Snyder’s branding iron. It was as 
pretty an X as anybody’s when it left the 
shop; but Ham happened to meet an old- 
time neighbor as he was carrying it 
home and when they parted one leg of 
the X was missing. Ham always con- 
tended his former neighbor stole it, and 
was supported in this belief by strong 
circumstantial evidence, as well as the 
testimony of the doctor in attendance 
upon the case. There were extenuating 
circumstances: for when a fellow gets 
an inch or two of iron driven into his 
shoulder and broken off, he is not liable 
to care whether the original owner ever 
gets it back again or not; at any rate, the 
off leg of that X was never spliced back 
on, the ranch took its name from the 
brand, and The Man with the Typewriter 
is at present High-Muck-a-Muck of the 


whole Crippled X outfit. But I observe 
that I am wandering from my subject. 
* * * 


HAvING spoken of there being a gray 
horse named Samuel at the very begin- 
ning, I will now exercise the privilege of 
all high-grade writers and say, “ Set us 
go back a little farther in this somewhat 
remarkable narration.”” Samuel’s mate 
had dropped dead in the harness, as the 
natural result of having been driven a 
maximum distance on a minimum of 
provender, and Ham Snyder and his wife 
and two children and three dogs were 
thereby left in a somewhat precarious 
situation. Ham was trying to make it 
across country from the Upper Hondo to 
the Rio Grande, and had lost the trail 
several hours before he lost his_ horse. 
Not counting about four gallons still left 
in the barrel, the nearest water was sup- 
posed to be a good 20 miles away; night 
was at hand and neither wood nor buffalo 
chips in sight for fuel; the children had 
eaten the last bite of cooked grub and 
were crying for more, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, the eldest of the two was be- 
ginning to cough croupy. Ham cussed 


a littlke—which was right and proper as 
things stood—and then he hitched Sam- 
uel to the end of the tongue and yanked 
the wagon a few rods from the dead 























Samuel stood in 


and solicitations to the contrary. Then 
Mrs. Snyder commenced calling for 
Ham to come back and presently the 
kids were screaming for their mother— 
the croupy one, of course, being handi- 
capped by his affliction but cheerfully do- 
ing the best he was able. So it chanced 
that, when Samuel reached the water he 
had scented from afar, Ham was close at 
his heels, Mrs. Snyder within “lonz 
hollerin’ distance ” and the children still 
able to make her hear them. There was 
a deep scoop in the prairie, a water-hole 
which looked as though it might be 
spring fed, and a scattering growth of 
scrubby, thorny brush such as is found in 
the Southwestern plains region. Samuel 
deserved a pension or a chromo or some- 
thing else for making the discovery, but 
instead he got a few kicks in the ribs 
and the task of hauling that wagon a 
long mile by his lone self? And yet, Ham 
Snyder was never a hard-hearted man. 
A trifle thoughtless at times, maybe; but 
he confessed to me only yesterday that he 
didn’t kick Samuel very hard and that he 
took time to grease the wagon before 
starting on that last mile of his migra- 
tion. Today, as I write this, Samuel’s 
water-hole is shimmering in the sunlight 
before my door. At its side Ham estab- 
lished a permanent camp, bought, rustled 
and otherwise procured a start of cattle, 
and, by dint of a quarter-century of in- 
dustry and thrift, eventually became en- 
abled to secure the brightest and best of 
cowpunchers (myself) as his coadiutor 
and general adviser. As Samuel led his 
desultory and profitless wanderings into 
the straight path of prosperity and afflu- 
ence, so shall I direct his financial and 
social progress to heights as yet unat- 
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horse. The sight of death is ever dis- 
piriting and doubly so when the deceased 
has been a faithful and well-beloved 
friend. The dogs remained behind— 
probably to commune over the uncertain- 
ty of life—and were presently overheard 
calling each other names in choice and 
vigorous dog Latin. 
pensive sadness until the harness was re- 
moved and Ham had turned to the wag- 
on for the hobbles; then he struck out in 
a trot directly toward the North Star, 
and kept going, in spite of all commands 


tained. Figuratively speaking, I have 
stepped into the shoes of that old gray 
horse—long since dead—upon whose 
thirst, instinct and hardheadedness 
hinged the destinies, not only of Ham 
Snyder and his family, but also of myself 
and every horn and hoof on the Crippled 
X brand. 
* * * 

I NoTIcE that some of Sports AFIELD’S 
readers have made inquiries concerning 
my whereabouts, and I presume there 
have been various conjectures, which I 
defy the best of them to substantiate by 
facts. It is the privilege of genius to be 
erratic and if I chose to drop out of sight 
for 3 or 6 months, why conclude that I 
have been on a trip to Europe or doing 
time somewhere on the rock-pile? In- 
quisitiveness is a most despicable trait 
(as Colonel Briggs once remarked when 
I wanted to smell of the bottle before 
drinking) and I am the last man on earth 
to willingly encourage it. My move- 
ments during the hiatus referred to are 
fortunately on record and I believe the 
books are open for inspection by the 
public—providing the public can find 
them. 

* * * 


SPEAKING of books reminds me that 
I have lately been taking a heap of stock 
in the New Nature Study, finding it 
away yonder more interesting than the 
old Nature that I have been in the habit 
of studving right out in the open. For- 
merly I had a mighty good opinion of 
my own ability to see and hear things 
while knocking about in a casual way, 
but I guess I was never what might be 
called a trained observer. Any way, some 
of these later writers have got me badlv 
faded on the observe, and the more [ 
read the poorer opinion I have of my own 
knowledge of birds and beasts and bugs. 
That’s honest, boys; I’m free to confess 
that the only place to study Nature is 
in books, for they’ll learn you more in an 
hour than you would ever find out by the 
old way of catching data. At first I 
couldn’t imagine how any writer could 
compress so many solid, gilt-edged facts 
within the limits of a single octavo page 
of long primer double leaded, and had 
to do a little experimenting on my own 
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hook to prove that it was possible for” 


one who is uninspired. My present idea 
is that 3 qualifications are required of a 
successful New Nature writer, namely: 
leisure, inclination and a typewriter; at 
least, such a fortuitous combination is 
wholly responsible for the following 


STORY OF HOLDTITE, THE WOODTICK. 

MEDITATION 1.—I am thrice 15 days old, and 
have grown able to sit up and notice things. 
Once I had 4,719 sisters and brothers, but a 
log wagon ran over and scattered us, and now 
I am alone. At present I am seated on the 
leaf of an oak bush beside the trail leading to 
the lake. If I was not here I would be some- 
where else. Why should I repine? 

MeEp. 2.—My inner consciousness tells me 
that I am hungry. Later on, when my inner 
consciousness grows larger, I shall become hun- 
grier. I am still on the oak leaf; it is mid- 
night and a funny little star just looked down 
upon me and twinkled. Why were not wood- 
ticks permitted to twinkle? It is a mystery! 

Mep. 3.—Still on the leaf and still hungry. 
Three weeks without food or raiment! Today 
I could have fallen off on a woods hog; but 
there was mud on his back; and-I refrained. 

Mep. 4.—This is my second meditation since 
sunrise. I have had a visitor—a venerable 
woodtick with whiskers. He taught me many 
wonderful truths. The strangest of all is this: 
That a woodtick which respects the traditions 
of his ancestors may not eat but once—and 
with food comes death. My visitor fears to 
die and holds his appetite rigorously in check. 
He told me of one disreputable tick—a rene- 
gade and outcast—which has actually fed and 
still lives. He chose the companionship of a 
Thing with Fingers and was plucked from his 
feast and cast in the dust. My visitor says 
that the Things with Fingers are thin-skinned 
and rich of blood, but that their ways are in- 
hospitable and treacherous, for they harbor un- 
suspecting woodticks to their undoing. 

ep. 5.—Much hungrier. Today I saw a 
smoke down beside the glimmering water; 
strange creatures hurried to and fro and a 
great white house grew up as by magic. The 
dreaded Things with Fingers have come to 
tempt me from the path of rectitude, but I am 
warned and will not be misled. Guess I will 
go over and take a closer look. 

Mep. 6.—There are five of them, but not 
alike. Three are forked like sticks and dark of 
color; the others are white and widest at the 
bottom, and one of these is banded with a red 
hoop at the middle, while the top is yellow and 
bushy. I must inspect this oddity at closer 
range. 

Mep. 7.—It is night. I am buried in the 
dust, waiting. Very near me the red-hooped 
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Thing with Fingers is courting sleep. It is 
strange how this monster attracts me—but this 
I know, that Fate has found me out and I must 
do her bidding. Something white and filmy 
touches me: it is a bridge and at its farther 
end are the Fingers and the soft, plump Arm 
to which they are attached. A moment more 
and I shall cross the bridge, for the Thing 
with Fingers sleeps. 

MeEp. 8.—I have feasted and still live; but 
morning draws near apace, and with the break 
of dawn comes death. If it is so long deferred, 
I shall be content, for then I will have looked 
the Thing with Fingers in the eyes—so close! 
—so close! She is near-sighted, sleeps without 
her specs, and the tiny sting of pain will bring 
her wrist within an inch of her nose, And af- 
ter that, come Death and welcome! 

MeEp. 9.—O! the horrors of the morning af- 
ter! She was cross-eyed, her breath smelled of 
cabbage and oniors, and she lisped as she said: 
** QO! what a nasty old bug! ’?’ Would that I 
could die, but I cannot. Though I hurled my- 
self from the ridgepole of the tent, I would 
alight on my feet. If I sprang in the lake, I 
would float, and, though trod under foot, I 
rise again. Just now I tried to crawl into the 
fire, but the heat drove me back. Woe is me! 
I have feasted and still live, a traitor to the 
traditions of my people. Dishonor is my por- 
tion, and disappointment and shame; for I am 
a woodtick without a hunger. 


* * * 


WHEN I was in Boston, along in last 
September, I was looking over the Want 
Ads. in a Sunday daily and ran Across 
one that seemed to merit investigation. 
It said: 


WANTED.—A GENTLEMAN OF SEVERAL 

years’ residence in the extreme West, who 
is willing to devote his evenings to light but 
yet lucrative employment. Address Z 47, this 
office. 


Correspondence elicited the fact that Z 47 
had a hang-out over in the Back Bay 
neighborhood, and I agreed to go around 
and take the night shift if the range suit- 
ed me and the cattle didn’t prove too un- 
ruly. I struck the ranch~a little late, 
having lost the trail a few times—this 
being altogether a new country to me, as 
it is perhaps needless to remark. A per- 
sonification of formality in broadcloth 
and brass buttons got the drop on me at 
the door, but I passed the quarantine 
through special instructions from head- 
quarters and was soon safely corralled 
in a little room that was all carpet and 
rugs and cushioned chairs and books and 
musical instruments. Then there was 
about a half-hour’s hitch in the proceed- 
ings, and, while waiting for Z 47 to ride 
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in and shuck his saddle, I took a general 
squint around camp, as is my universal 
custom. First I punched the piano a 
few licks for luck, but it wasn’t used to 
my sort of music and the results were 
discouraging. A big mahogany harpsi- 
chord with gold and ivory trimmings 
panned out a little better; however, I 
gave it the go-by for a mandolin, and 
later on discovered a perfect peach of a 
fiddle and got right down to business. 
Pretty soon the thing in broadcloth and 
buttons stuck its head into the door and 
said “ Aw!” but I nodded to let it know 
that everything was all right and went 
ahead sawing at a new tune I had heard 
the boys whistling around the hotel. I 
was getting it down fine, when Z 47 


came in and I cut the fiddling out right © 


then and there—for I’m blamed if he 
wasn’t a woman !—silken in costume and 
demeanor; a real rose in her hair and ar- 
tificial rose-bloom on her cheeks; sharp 
of eye, voice, nose and chin; and she was 
smiling as sweetlv as a hungry possum in 
a persimmon bush. “O! what delightful 
insouciance!” said she. “ Mebbe so,” 
said I; “but a feller told me it was a 
two-step, which its name is ‘Hiawaythy.” 
“How adorably Western!” she chirped 
(with a musical little gurgle, like a can- 
ary bird that had ventured to swallow 
two seeds between drinks); “but don’t 
let me interrupt—O! this is simply per- 
fect! Now, please talk on—wait just 
an instant, until I find my pencil. Ah! 
here it is, in my Psyche knot—how ab- 
surd!—and now if you will kindly pro- 
ceed?” “ But hain’t we sorter delayin’ 
the game, ma’am?” I enquired, putting 
down the fiddle and trying to look busi- 
nesslike ; “ if that light an’ lucrative job 
is comin’ my way, I'd like ter be earnin’ 
the nickels.” She was writing as fast as 
she knew how in a tablet on her knee, 
but found time to nod and smile pleas- 
antly. “Your engagement is assured 
and the salary will be satisfactory.” 
“ But,” I says, “ I’d kinder like ter savvy 
what sort of a layout I’m buckin’ intew. 
Mebbe I hain’t fitten fer the posish— 
though I kin show a recommend as the 
bossest broncho buster an’ chuck wrang- 
gler west of the Brazos. I reckon as how 
I kin trail the herd all right, atter it’s 


strung out; but jest now I’m sorter lo- 
coed how ter p’int the leaders.” She 
wrote on for a good minute before look- 
ing up: .“ You are a treasure,” said she, 
just like that: “I wouldn’t have missed 


this for the world!” ‘“ But about this 
hyar job?” I persisted—‘ whar do I 
hook on?” “ Pardon me—O! do you 


mean, what do you do? It is the dia- 
lect ;—you know I am writing a novel, 
and the heroine elopes to Arizona with a 
wealthy ranchero and is captured by a 
band of outlaws. We will hear about 
ranch life every night this week and next 
week you can tell me what you know 
about Arizona outlaws—incriminating 
admissions of course will be overlooked 
and forgotten. O! I am so charmed at 
securing your cooperation and expert 
advice.” She looked like she might 
mean every word of it, too; but I told 
her I’d rather wait till the next evening 
and take an early start, which I did—on 
a through ticket for San Antone. I am 
sending the Editor herewith Z 47’s name 
and the title of her book, also a dollar 
and a half for a copy of same when 
printed. 


* # # 


My dog caught a polecat last night, 
and there is now a lamentable lack of 
friendly feeling between us. It’s funny 
how dogs—most any of ’em—will ac- 
quire the polecat habit, and how it grows 
on them and becomes a second nature, 
despite the advice and pleadings of their 
dearest friends. But dogs are poor, un- 
enlightened creatures at best, with tastes 
and fancies wholly at variance with our 
own. Poor old Buck, though his daddv 
came from Kentucky direct, never did 
like to sleep in the corner where I keep 
my demijohn, and the smell of a pipe 
would send him outdoors as quick as a 
wink; but that cusséd depraved nose of 
his seems to be always hankering for the 
scent of a polecat. Such obstinacy and dis- 
regard for my kindly teachings deserves 
severest censure, but what can a fellow 
do, when he thinks a heap of the dog and 
is satisfied that the poor old cuss is fol- 
lowing the promptings of nature? It’s a 
problem for a college professor and en- 
tirely too difficult of solution for 
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A CRUISE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA WATERS. 


By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS. 


If I were writing about the fine days 
on the extreme northern coast of British 
Columbia, I am afraid that I should have 
to begin like the man who wrote an ar- 
ticle on snakes in Ireland, by saying 
“there are none.” At least, this would 
only be a slight exaggeration of my ex- 
perience during the time I spent cruis- 
ing in those regions. There it never 
does anything in moderation: it is either 
blowing a gale, dead calm, pouring rain, 
or else the sun is shining gloriously, 
when life is indeed worth living and one 
forgets, for the time being, the previous 
dismal weather. 

It has been my lot to spend some 
months cruising in those regions, ex- 
ploring the various inlets and bays and 
making trips over the larger of the nu- 
merous islands. My boat was an It- 
ton sloop, 35 ft. long and 11 ft. beam, 
drawing § ft. of water. She carried a 
very large mainsail, topsail, jib and stay- 
sail and also a spinnaker on favorable 
occasions. She was decked completely 
over, with only a small watertight coc - 
pit for the man at the helm. The cabin 
aft contained 3 comfortable bunks, a 
small table and a good-sized cook stove; 
the forward cabin had 2 more bunks and 
room enough to stow away a fair amount 
of provisions. We had in tow a good- 


sized boat, which also carried a small 
sail, and also an extremely handy dinghy, 
which, though very light and easy to 
handle, would carry 4 men in calm 
water. My crew consisted of 3 white 
men and a Jap cook. Of the white 
men, one had served in the British navy 
and was commonly called “Tom”; 
another of them, though a Canadian, had 
been in the U. S. Army, all through the 
Philippine and Chinese wars, and an- 
swered to Tom Bowline, while the third 
man, though he had no particular rec- 
ord, was a thoroughly good man at 
handling that sort of craft—his duties 
being simply to sail the boat when we 
were traveling and to remain in charge 
when we were away. The Jap we called 
Sam; he developed into a most efficient 
cook, and soon learned to take a spell at 
the helm in light winds. 

The bulk of our provisions consisted 
of flour, beans, dried fruits, milk ard 
butter. Of meat we took but a very 
small quantity, as game and fish are ex- 
tremely plentiful everywhere and we had 
no doubts of being able to keep our lar- 
der well supplied. 

It was my intention to sail about 150 
miles southerly, exploring the many in- 
lets and islands on our way. The first 
part of the journey was uneventful, as 
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a southeast wind blew steadily day after 
day and we had to beat against it, mak- 
ing but poor progress. Then, one day, 
the wind dropped to a dead calm and we 
got caught some ten miles from shore 


-and had to lie there, pitching and tossing 


in a heavy ground swell. Sam got sea- 
sick and finally collapsed, but, as it was 
impossible to keep any pots on the stove, 
it did not matter much and we lunched 
off hard tack and cold tea. Everything 
now proclaimed that a bad squall, for 
which these waters are famed, was not 
far away, and all hands were anxiously 
scanning the. horizon for the first signs 
of it. We had not long to wait before 
a long, dark line on the surface of the 
water, away to the northwest, showed us 
which way it was coming; then in a few 
minutes, with a roar, it struck us. 

Well for us it was that we were pre- 
pared; for it was a real bad one—the 
wind howling and screaming through the 
wire stays, picking off the tops of the 
waves and carrying them high in the air 
and within a few minutes the sea was 
white with foam, while the high green 
seas continually broke over us; so that, 
had not our boat been completely decked 
over and stoutly built, she would have 
gone to the bottom. As it was, know- 
ing the capabilities of the boat, I felt 
we were safe enough; but, as the shak- 
ing-up was far from pleasant, I gave or- 
ders to run before the gale to a large 
island some 15 miles away, where I 
knew of a good anchorage. We now 
fairly flew before the wind, and, even 
with the small amount of canvas we had 
set at one time, it was doubtful if we 
would not, after all, have to drop the 
peak. Our great danger was having to 
jibe, and, to avoid doing so (or, at anv 
rate, till we had dropped the peak and 
all hands were standing by), we did not 
run dead before the wind but held a 
course so as to keep it a few degrees on 
our starboard quarter. 

Fear had now got the best of Sam’s 
sickness, and he kept opening the hatch 
and bobbing his head up, saying, “ Too 
much wind—no good! By and by all 


dead—heap bad!” But in the midst of. 


his lamentations a green sea struck us 
and he hit his head so hard, as he ducked 


to avoid it, that he once more collapsed. 
Our trouble now was on account of the 
boats we were towing; the dinghy sailed 
like a duck over the waves, though it 
looked as if each one was about to swamp 
her, but the bigger boat gave us lots 
of trouble and at one time we gave her 
up for lost. She eventually pulled 
through, though another quarter of a 
mile would doubtless have swamped her. 

The course we were holding just car- 
ried us nicely to the little harbor I was 
making for. On reaching it, I went be- 
low to get on some dry things and here 
was indeed a sight: The floor of the cah- 


in was swimming in water from the sea . 


that came in when Sam had the hatch 
open, and in this was a medley of blan- 
kets, pans, boots, clothes, porridge, fried 
potatoes, stewed apricots and dried fish, 
and from the midst of the débris emerged 
Sam, his face as white as chalk but with 
a jubilant expression at having escaped 
from what he regarded as a watery 
grave. We now anchored in a small 
cove, almost completely landlocked, and 
felt perfectly secure, no matter how the 
wind blew or how the waves raged out- 
side. 

Before long the squall was over, but, 
by the next morning, it had again risen 
to a gale from the southeast with rain 
falling in torrents, so I thought it best 
to stay where we were for a time. 

Here we had to stay for ovér a week, 
as it either blew a southeast gale or was 
dead calm; the whole time it hardlv 
ceased raining and we had to content 
ourselves with exercising on the beach 
most of the time, as we got wet to the 
skin before we had gone many yards in 
the bush. One day when the rain ceased 
for a time, I took Tom with me and 
went up one of the mountains to get a 
view of the surrounding country. I took 
my .44 Winchester with me, as our meat 
supply was running short and I intended 
killing a deer if I could get one close to 
shore. As it happened the only deer we 
saw were too far up the mountain, and, 
though I could have shot one, I refrained 
from doing so, as it would have been 
hard work getting it out. Blue grouse 
we saw in quantities, so I cut the heads 
off 9 fine big birds, which was all we 
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cared about carrying. At last there 
came a change in the weather; so we 
hastily set sail, and, just before night, 
had made a good 45 miles, when the 
wind again dropped and left us in a 
deep, narrow channel where fhere was 
no anchorage. Luckily, right abeam of 
us, was a small inlet,-so 2 men, getting 
into the boat, towed the sloop in there 
and about a mile up a beautiful bay was 
found with a good mud bottom for an- 
choring. While we were making all 
snug we noticed a tremendous roaring 
noise and concluded there must be a 
large waterfall coming down one of the 
mountains that were close to the sea; 
but the next morning, to our surprise, 
we could hear nothing of it. That after- 
noon the sound gradually came again and 
we were more surprised than ever, as the 
mist had cleared away, and, though we 
could see the surrounding mountains, we 
could not see any sign of a waterfall. | 
then took the dinghy and, on rowing 
round the bay, discovered a narrow chan- 
nel leading off to one side.and that we 
were not at the head of the inlet as we 
had thought. On rowing a short dis- 
tance up this channel the noise we had 
heard suddenly increased and on going 
round a couple more turns I discovered 
the cause. The channel I was in nar- 
rowed up to a mere gorge not more than 
50 ft. wide and then suddenly opened 
out into a large lagoon about 4 miles 
long. Through this gorge the water 
from the lagoon could not empty itself or 
fill as fast as the tide rose and fell; in 
consequence, at half tide there was a big 
fall, especially on the ebb tide, when the 
fall must have been a good 12 ft. As 
the shores of the lagoon were too rough 
to walk along, I could not go further 
then, but the next day at high tide Tom 
and I took the dinghy through the gorge 
on perfectly still water, though within a 
minute of our passing through it was 
running out again at a fearful rate and 
within a few minutes was unsafe for anv 
boat. We then made a tour of the la- 
goon and at the upper end found a small 
river, at the mouth of which was a lone 
strip of grass some 200 yds. wide. Here 
we saw hundreds of deer tracks, and I 
determined to go back to the sloop for 
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lunch and retirn there in the evening to 
try and kili a deer. 

As luck would have it, on our return 
to the gorge, we found Tom Bowline 
there in the boat; so, leaving the dinghy 
in the lagoon, we returned with him, in- 
tending to go back in the boat and thus 
save portaging the dinghy. We got back 
in good time and soon pulled to the other 
end of the lagoon: long before we got 
there we saw there were several deer 
out feeding; so we stopped to put some 
rags round the rowlocks, to prevent 
their making a noise, and I shifted my 
seat to face the stern, so that Tom could 
back the boat and watch the deer. The 
tide was not yet full, so that when we 
got a couple of hundred yards from 
shore shallow water prevented us going 
any closer, and, as the deer were a good 
300 yds away, we had to sit there wait- 
ing for the tide to take us closer. They 
had not the faintest idea of our presence 
and we sat there, in full view, watching 
them feeding till the tide rose and car- 
ried us in close enough to be able to see 
that there were 6 does and one buck of 
about 3 years. The deer were also feed- 
ing in our direction, so that before long 
we were within 100 yds. of them and IT 
was only waiting for the buck to tttrn in 
the right direction for a good shot, when 
out of the bush bounded a yearling 
buck and straight for the water he made. 
At first we thought he was being chased 
by wolves, but before he got to the water 
he turned and, making several gambols, 
raced in among the other deer. He then 
began a series of antics. Hither and 
thither he raced, bucking and jumping, 
while the other deer watched him in 
mute surprise. We were now close to 
the edge of the grass and in one of his 
gambols he almost jumped into the boat 
before he saw us. Then for a couple 
of seconds he stood like a statue, gazing 
at us; but his antics had been too much 
for us and at his last feat, in spite of our 
endeavors, we burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter and away to the bush he fairly flew— 
I being so overcome that, even if I had 
wanted to, I could not have shot him. 
This little play was nearly the cause of 
our having to return to the boat without 
any meat, as the row we made scared all 
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the other deer; but luckily the buck I 
had intended to shoot was the last to 
leave and just as he was disappearing in 
the bush I recovered sufficiently to fire 
a snap shot which killed him. It was 
now almost dark and again raining hard, 
so we had a disagreeable trip back; but 
by the time we had got there supper was 
ready, which soon revived us. 

Two days more we had to wait here 
for a wind that we could venture out in; 
then we once more set sail and after 
many days’ weary beating against a con- 
trary wind, with rain falling all the 
time, we at last got as far south as I in- 
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hunters. Having visited South Africa 
and South America in search of adven- 
ture, I crossed the plains when I was 9 
years old, and I have hunted since I was 
able to carry a gun. Together we 
planned a trip along the coast of the 
Chinik district. 

The Kodiak Islands lie about 30 miles 
southward, and there big brown bears 
often swim over to the mainland. When 
we reached: Guinnehok Creek we struck 
inland, following the water. The coun- 
try was exceedingly rough, being cov- 
ered with a thick growth of scrub wil- 
low. Alramosky was following along 
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tended going. Our return was much 
easier, as, the wind still blowing from the 
same direction, we traveled back at a 
great pace without any accidents or any- 
thing of interest happening. 


—__—__+00—____. 


A BIG ALASKAN BEAR 


Last summer I was up at Cape Nome, 
investigating a mining deal, and while 
there I met two members of the Siberian 
Exploration Company, Messrs. Alra- 
mosky and Burner. Dr. Alramosky was 
a Russian, and of a nervous, excitable 
temperament; Dr. Burner was an Aus- 
tralian, and both men were big game 


the bottom of a cliff near a stream, when 
suddenly and without warning a female 
brown bear shuffled around the point 
right in front of him. Alramosky shouted 
and opened fire at once, closing in as he 
did so. The little Russian was game. 
Burner, who was 50 yds. away, ran over 
to help his friend. I was further away in 
the brush, and started to close in too. 
Alramosky’s first shot knocked the bear 
down, and she was roaring and tearing 
up the ground in her agony. Seeing that 
she was too badly hurt to get up, and not 
wishing to spoil the skin by shooting 
again, Alramosky and Burner squatted 
near her and waited. Both men were 
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watching the bear on the ground, and 
neither saw the big male bear as he came 
swinging around the point of the cliff. 

It was all over in a flash. With one 
paw he caught Alramosky a terrific blow 
low down on the back, and ripped him 
open to the back of his neck. With the 
other paw he caught Burner a glancing 
smash, and knocked him against the base 
of the cliff, with his left arm fractured 
and half a dozen ribs caved in. Burner 
was a cool hand, and when I broke 
through the brush I saw him struggling 
into a sitting position, and fumbling for 
his six-shooter. It was a desperate 
chance, but his only one. The bear was 
standing over his mate, and he saw me as 
I broke into the open. Then he stood 
straight up and roared, and, considering 
the fact that he stood well over 12 ft. on 
his hind legs, I picked out the shortest 
route to the river. If he had started after 
me then I should have made for the river 
and taken a chance. I was carrying a 
Remington-Lee straight pull, and shoot- 
ing a mushroom bullet. The bear stood 
then at full height, and I tried a snap- 
shot at him. There was not much time 
to aim, but the bullet caught him fair in 
the neck and cut his windpipe. The force 
of the bullet turned him slightly round 
towards Burner, and as he turned I fired 
again, catching him under the left shoul- 
der blade, and piercing the heart, when 
he dropped dead beside his mate. 

Alramosky was terribly hurt, and died 
at Chinik. We buried him at Golvin 
Bay. Burner recovered with proper 
nursing, but I do not think he will hunt 
any more Kodiak bears. ‘This bear must 
have been an enormous weight, and his 
skin measured 11 ft. 6 in.; one cannot 
stretch a bearskin very much. The hide 
was on view at the store of the Tufts- 
Lyons Company, Los Angeles, for sev- 
eral days during the early part of last 
November, when hundreds of sportsmen 
saw it, all pronouncing it the largest 
bear hide they had ever seen—H. E. 
Lodge in the London Field. 


RABBIT SHOOTING IN IOWA. 


From Dec. 15 to March 1 the sports- 
men of this part of the country have 
but one species of game on which to 
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test their skill in marksmanship—that 
fleet-footed little denizen of our woods 
and fields, the cottontail rabbit. Through- 
out the State of Iowa this game abounds 
and furnishes great sport and good food 
to all who care to seek him. For most 
sportsmen he presents an easy target— 
that is, easier than a bird on the wing. 
Nevertheless, I have seen men who were 
considered about “ right” when it comes 
to shooting ducks or chickens, miss rab- 
bit after rabbit, and all of them easy 
shots for one who knows how the thing 
is done. To my mind the rabbit is not 
the easiest game to kill, unless one has 
hunted him so persistently as to become 
acquainted with his habits and to know 
just where to hold the gun and just 
when to pull the trigger. 

You will not have to endure the hard- 
ships of a duck hunt or the discomforts 
of a chicken hunt in your quest for rab- 
bits. You will not have to lie in a 
muddy blind, wet from head to toe, with 
the rain coming down in torrents; you 
will net have to sweat and chafe and 
swear because you can’t find any birds. 
I admit that these things give zest to 
the hunter and that he does not recall 
them in later days with regret, but 
sometimes it discourages us at the time. 
On the contrary, the bright, crisp, brac- 
ing air of a winter morning rather tones 
up the nervous system and gives a brac- 
ing effect to both mind and _ bodv. 
You don’t have to seek water to find 
rabbits; you don’t have to wade up to 
your waist to retrieve your game. You 
seek him in the woods in brush piles, in 
the cornfields, in the little clumps of 
grass in the pastures, in the wiregrass oi 
the sloughs, or under the upturned sod 
in the “breaking.” For myself, I would 
rather seek him: where he has a chance 
to see me before I see him, whether in 
the woods or in the fields. The best time 
to hunt Bunny is after a light snow, 
when the weather is not too cold; then 
you can track him with ease. This is 
especially true of ploughing or break- 
ing. I would not recommend this meth- 
od of hunting to get the best sport out of 
it, however; it is like shooting live birds 
from the trap. You merely reach in 
and pull them out and take all the time® 
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you want to get a bead on them: Shoot- 
ing in the cornstalks or in hazel brush 
will give fewer kills and more sport. 
Shooting in the open, as in a pasture 
or along a slough, is easier, of course. 
I heartily disapprove of hunting them 
with a ferret. It is nothing for parties 
of four or five to bag from 50 to 8o cot- 
tontails a day in this manner. This is 
too much like wholesale slaughter. be- 


sides, it does not give the rabbit any © 


show at all for his life. When you go 
after Bunny, don’t take the ferret; don’t 
take the dog—it isn’t his place to hunt 
rabbits. Take the little hammerless and 
fill your pockets with shells and jump 
the rabbits yourself. Hunt him where 
you will—in the cornfields, in the woods, 
in the swamp or on the “breaking”— 
and you will enjoy yourself more than 
you can imagine. When you _ have 
bagged 4 or 5, bring them home and 
have your wife or your mother make 
one of those old-fashioned rabbit pies. 
If you don’t think that it is about the 
sweetest morsel you ever tasted, then 
(as I have remarked before) your Uncle 
Reuben misses his guess. 
Ratew E. McCorp. 





AFTER PEAFOWL IN CEYLON. 


The close season for peafowl had just 
ended in the Magam Pattu, and a little 
coasting B. I, steamer which was start- 
ing its round the next day had to stop 
at Hambantotte for some reason or an- 
other. The coincidence was convenient ; 
the sequel obvious. G. and I were on 
board the following morning, with Gre- 
goris, my boy, and Dick, my dog, in at- 
tendance. I will not dilate on the beau- 
ties of the trip: the long, low-lying, 
palm-fringed coast line; the quivering 
haze beyond, out of which the great su- 
gar-loaf form of Adam’s Peak jutted 
clear against the sky, forty miles inland. 
The sea was choppy, the boat small, and 
I have but a bilious recollection of these 
attractive sights. Let it suffice to say 
that we successfully raced the sun, and 
were dumped down in company with a 
few trading Moormen and Chetties just 
before dark. 


Our exact destination was at first a 





little vague, but, after making a few in- 
quiries, we settled on a rest house near- 
est a certain spot we both fancied, and 
next morning saw us start in a bullock 
cart. The driver knew of a short cut, 
which resulted in our suffering the most 


awful torments. The “road” was a mere 


track, consisting chiefly of stones and 
ruts. What had once been mud was now 
baked to brick, and at each bound of the 
springless vehicle a different part of one’s 
anatomy bumped against roof, floor or 
side. At length, feeling like a well used 
football, and utterly inured to bruises, I 
fell asleep and dreamt of earthquakes, 
till the sudden cessation of creaking and 
lurching woke me. We had arrived at 
our resthouse, which was a mud struc- 
ture divided into two compartments. It 
was just after midday, and, having in- 
dulged in a wash and a whisky and soda, 
we demolished a cold chicken Gregoris 
had brought from Hambantotte, and 
took a nap on the bits of matting 
stretched across trestles and rejoicing in 
the name of beds. 

It was about 4 in the afternoon when 
I woke up and, calling Gregoris to bring 
gun and cartridges, set out for a stroll 
without waking G., who was _ snor- 
ing like a bassoon, and quite impervious 
to the flies and other winged abomina- 
tions, which apparently took his face for 
some sort of esplanade or fashionable 
rendezvous. The sun was still almost 
unbearable, so I turned up the first shady 
jungle path that presented itself, and be- 
fore going very far disturbed some bata- 
goya or imperial green pigeons, which 
flew off with much clapping of wings. 
One, however, clung a moment too long 
to a bunch of berries, and came out 
when I was ready for him. A little wisp 


-of green feathers marked the spot in 


the air where he paid the penalty of his 
gluttony. After some fruitless meander- 
ing, we came to an open glade, and Greg- 
oris, whose eyes were as sharp as his 
wits were dull, spotted a flock of peafowl 
stalking about in the long grass skirting 
the opposite jungle. Creeping slowly by 
the margin of the trees, I tried to get 
within shot, but they saw me and-ran 
in. 

The country had opened out a little, 
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and I saw the glint of water through 
some reeds, so at once made for the spot. 
Numbers of marsh terns were hovering 
and skimming over the place, and, while 
watching them, I suddenly noticed a pea- 
cock preening himself on the bare bough 
of a solitary tree near the water. I 
dropped behind a bush, but by the way 
he craned his neck the next moment | 
knew I had not escaped his telescopic 
eye. Keeping perfectly still, I told 
Gregoris to walk away from but round 
him, keeping his distance and turning 
his back. No sooner had he gone than 
I began creeping in the opposite direc- 
tion, making the best use of a clump cf 
bushes that hid me from the bird. When 
almost within shot, one of his wives 
started up just in front of me in the 
long grass, whcre she and several others 
had been sitting in supposed security 
with their keen-sighted mate on sentry- 
go. With a commotion worthy of tne 
largest of the phasianide, she rose and 
flew off. The first barrel knocked her 
over, but she was on her legs again in 
a twinkling, and would have got into,a 
patclr of thick scrub had I not instantly 
stopped such a proceeding with the sec- 
ond. In the meantime the cock, startled 
out of his wits, had taken wing in an 
opposite direction to that of the rest of 
his family, and, marking him down as 
separated and unlikely to go far, I set 
my heart on bagging him. Gregoris had 
also marked and seen the direction he 
ran after pitching, so, keeping him close 
behind me, I crept on to the patch of 
rank grass which held the bird. Sud- 
denly Gregoris touched my arm and 
pointed, and, after gazing in vain for 
some time, I distinguished the sheen of 
his neck moving in the grass, and, 
crouching down instantly, stopped dead. 
Not so Gregoris, however, who exe- 
cuted an acrobtaic feat on the back of 
my neck, and, after bashing my topi 
over my eyes, burst into loud apologies. 
A prod in the stomach accompanied by 
an expression of countenance calculated 
to stop a clock, quieted him, and to mv 
joy our capers seeried to have amused 
rather than alarmed the bird, who evi- 


dently took us for a couple of good- 


natured mountebanks, who performed 
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strange and harmless antics for his spe- 
cial delectation, for he stood straight up 
and stared at us. Telling Gregoris to 
squat where he was, I advanced in a 
slanting direction, and the bird stalked 
slowly towards the jungle. Just as he 
disappeared into the thick undergrowth 
on its margin, I skipped along at top 
speed and reached the edge in the nick 
of time. Hearing me suddenly near him, 
he rose with a gorgeous whirr, and the 
next moment dropped with a crash into 
the bushes at the very verge of the 
dense jungle. My little spring of eighty 
yards or so had brought the perspiration 
into my eyes, besides having a shaky ef- 
fect, and had the bird been anything 
smaller than a peacock he would proba- 
bly have got away. We had strayed 
farther than I imagined and got back 
just before sunset. G. was rather sick 
at my having bagged a couple of pea- 
fowl while he snoozed, and tried to be- 
little my success. But, considering I 
was dog tired while he was just going 
to snatch an hour’s shooting in the de- 
licious cool of the evening, I failed to 
see his grievance, and proceeded to slake 
that priceless thirst whichis concomi- 
tant with tropical shooting. G, returned 
before dark with some bronze-winged 
doves, a good bag of stone plovers, and’ 
a much improved temper. We ate the 
peahen for dinner; she was young and 
tender, and tasted just like turkey; and 
it was not until the cheroot ends burnt 
our fingers that we drained our heeltaps 
and turned in. 

That night, in spite of the rat-snakes 
playing a tattoo on the roof, the liz- 
ards cracking jokes to each other under 
the eaves, and the bellows-like sound of 
G.’s peaceful breathing, once I got to 
sleep I stayed there, and it was not till 
G. undid the appartus that held my bed 
together that I consented to make a 
move. Once afoot, we made straight 
for the place where I had seen birds on 
the previous day. We took our rifles, 
Gregoris carrying a gun should we want 
it. Nothing for a rifle did we see till 
the stagnant pool was in sight, when 
Gregoris pointed to some moving ob- 
jects in the tall grass. Down we 
plumped, and in a few minutes a cran- 
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ing neck appeared above the grass, then 
another and another. They could not ac- 
tually see us, but how to move another 
inch without being detected was a diffi- 
cult question. After the firing and gen- 
eral disturbance of the day before, they 
were keenly on the alert, and the only 
thing was to wait for the chance of a 
stalk. The place seemed to have a pe- 
culiar attraction for the birds, for we 
heard their cat-like calls in all direc- 
tions as they emerged from the jungle 
for their morning feed. Suddenly my 
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About 4 o'clock we started again, 
taking Dick, my dog, with us, and de- 
termined to try new strategy. It was 
some time before we saw any peafowl, 
but at length I spotted a flock of 7 in 
an open glade. Getting as near as we 
dared, we sent Dick into them with a 
dash. They rose with much noise and 
took refuge in a tree, under which Dick 
barked his little heart out, 
they peered intently at him and we ap- 
proached discreetly. There was great 
consternation when we were observed, 














TALKING IT OVER.—Showing Dr. Forsythe and W. S. Haines (both of Gladstone, 
Mich.) after a successful morning’s shoot at Red Rock Lake, Montana. 


Photo by R. 1. MERTZ, Livingston, Mont. 
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heart gave a jump at the sight of a fine 
cock, striding out of the jungle about 
50 yds. away, followed by a train of 
sober-colored wives. I motioned to G., 
who took the cock and bowled him over. 
The effect was interesting; the hens, 
with necks stretched out and_ bodies 
seemingly flattened to the ground, 
streaked back faster than they could 
have flown, and we both had some lively 
snap shots with our little Colt repeaters, 
which, however, were all misses. 


and, with startled cries, they flew out. 
G. dropped one with his first barrel and 
winged another with his second, which 
Dick retrieved, while I — distinguished 
myself by wasting 2 cartridges on one 
bird, which sailed away serenely. After 
about an ‘hour’s trudge we managed to 
tree another bird, which was shot as it 
flew out, by whom I do not know, as 
we fired simultaneously, but Gregoris 
thought I “killed him most.” The next 
day we moved on to another resthouse. 
—“Tom-tit,’ in the Times of India. 
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WHERE SQUIRRELS ARE SCARCE. 


By PERRY 


‘ 


It was opening day, and, as we had 
previously agreed, Manton and [ met at a 
certain corner and boarded a trolley car 
for the suburbs of St. Louis. The time 
was early morning and the east wind was 
raw, while now and then squalls of fine 
rain passed over. The ancient car in 
which we found seats was filled with a 
motley crowd: Golfers with queer clubs 
and bags and strange conversation; an- 
glers with lunch baskets and bait and rods 
—mostly bait; gunners clad in canvas 
coats and carrying guns and rifles; citi- 
zens and World’s Fair visitors. Behind 
us sat two old fellows who were discuss- 
ing saloons and Sunday closing. This 
much of it amused us very much. “ Out 
my vay,” said one, “ a-man owns a saloon 
on one corner off der streedt undt lif ofer 
it mit his family. Across der streedt 
anudder man opened a saloon also. He 
iss a single man; he iss not efen married 
yet. Der man vot own der saloon on 
der udder corner keep open all der veek, 
but on Sunday yet he close der shop, 
undt mit his family visits his friends. 
But der man on der udder corner keep 
open all der time. Now, der udder man 
wass make goot moneys before der man 
open der udder corner saioon, but since 
de udder man start in beesness der udder 
man haf a hard time yet to make a lifing, 
for der peebles vat haf no money to 
spend on der veek haf blenty on Sunday 
once, so der udder man wass feel vat you 
call plue! ” 

“ All out ! last stop !” yelled the con- 
ductor, and we plodded up the hill, pon- 
dering over the sad plight of the “ other 
man” and arguing as to which was the 
other man, any way. Presently the last 
house was behind us, and, taking the 
rifles out of their covers, cartridges were 


. slipped into the chambers, hammers set 


at half-cock, and we laid a _ course 
through the woods, keeping some 300 
yds. apart. But the day was not a fa- 
vorable one for squirrels, and the rab- 
bits also kept within their cosey hiding 
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places, in preference to sitting in the 
more exposed forms we saw here and 
there in the fields. Still we hunted faith- 
fully and in due time stopped in some 
likely woods where’ swampy spots pre- 
dominated. At a long distance I had 
seen a grey squirrel climbing a sturdy 
oak tree, and with all care had ap- 
proached within 30 yds. and was watch- 
ing the tree closely from the shelter of 
a hard maple stub. Naturally I felt the 
value of silence just at that moment: 
but Manton, too, saw a squirrel—as J 
afterward learned, his first. This excited 
him in a manner that surprised me. First 
he whistled softly, then louder still, and, 
as I was loath to make any response or 
move, he called my name loudly enough 
to awake all the owls within a_ mile. 
Finally, seeing nothing of me—although 
I was in plain view—he put off through 
the woods, whistling and shouting at 
intervals. -At first I let him go on, but 
finally, thinking he would lose his way, 
I followed softly in his wake until some 
200 yds. distant from my squirrel tree, 
when I called to him. 

“What's the matter with vou?” I 
asked when he came up. 

“Why I saw a squirrel back there, 
and— ”’ 

“Then why didn’t you shoot it with- 
out all this fuss?” 

“T wanted you to watch the other side 
of the tree, so it could not get away.” 

“Oh, yes! Fine chance we'll have to 
see any squirrels after this. Don’t you 
know vou’ve got to keep quiet if you 
expect to see any? I had a_ squirrel 
located, and you made so much noise it 
will not come out again in a hundred 
years,” said I, for I was hot. 

“ But I saw this one go up a tree and 
we'll go and get him,” he asserted, con- 
fidently. 

I told him I thought he had hunted 
for squirrels before, but if not, he must 
remember to move softly and seldom. 
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He said he would try.. He did, but his 
footsteps sounded like those of an ele- 
phant walking over down _ timber. 
Strangely enough, he led me to the very 
tree in question, but, although we ex- 
amined it carefully, and waited long, no 
squirrel was seen and I doubt if the one 
he saw stopped in that section of woods. 


-Mine we saw nothing of, of course, so 


moved on, and presently I switched 
Manton off on a path leading parallel 
with my intended route, while I took to 
the woods again, after bidding him go 
slow and carefully. But it was of no use, 
for every time I stopped behind a tree he 
lost me and either whistled or called, so 
that I was compelled to move on until 
he could see me and stop his rumpus. 

A cold luncheon was eaten among 
some stones that protected us from the 
wind and we dried our wet feet in the 
meantime by a cheerful fire. We then 
agreed to follow a woods road back to 
our starting point, Manton taking one 
side and I the other, and I begged him 
to keep himself and his noise out of 
sight and hearing as much as possible, 
to keep abreast of me and watch for 
game. It was no use—he bobbed up 
serenely in the road a half-mile ahead of 
me every time I stopped for long, mean- 
while whistling a ragtime air and danc- 
ing a jig—to keep warm, he was so cold, 
he said afterward. He was a good fel- 
low and meant well, but this was our 
firs-—as well as last—hunt together. I 
think we walked some 9 miles that dav. 
but he told my wife sadly that we must 
have walked 30 miles at least and that 
the cold was awful. 

: + «© 


Again I visited these woods and fol- 
lowed the old familiar paths among the 
fallen leaves where squirrels had often 
been seen in my summer rambles, before 
the Italian with his Zulu had fright- 
ened away all of the game he could not 
plaster with shot. They were grand 
woods to hunt in, but scarely a living 
thing was seen, and only a far-awav 
crow lent its voice to cheering up the 
weird silence of the place. Faithfully. 
cautiously, I picked my way through « 
miles of woodland, but neither squirrel 
nor rabbit did I see ere noon, when T 


stopped beside a tinkling brook and ate 
the sandwiches that had been stowed 
away in the old shooting coat. The day 
was fair and balmy, although the time 
was mid-November, and it seemed im- 
possible ‘there could be no squirrels in 
those woods, where chestnuts and acorns 
were so thickly strewn on the ground. 
And I did see one grey squirrel when 
the shadows had grown long. It was on 
a high stump 8o yds. distant. It saw me 
first and ran along the ground like mad. 
I followed at top speed, hoping to force 
it to tree before it was lost to view, but 
this it would not do, and eventually I 
took a snap shot as it hesitated a mo- 
ment before scuttling up a big oak to 
its home hole. An hour I waited, watch- 
ing every inch of the tree, but without 
avail, and again I turned homeward— 
empty handed but richer physically and 
mentally for the outing. 
* * x 


My third visit to these grand old 
woods in search of squirrels occurred 
quite recently—this time with a teles- 
cope-sighted rifle. There was a dense 
fog in the early morning and the con- 
ditions under foot were favorable, as the 
leaves were too wet to rustle much 
under the moccasins. But later on the 
sun appeared and soon the least careless- 
ness in walking caused leaves and twigs 
to.snap loudly. It was this that startled 
a fat grey squirrel and caused it to run 
into a hollow tree not far away. Imme- 


diately I sat down behind a huge stone,,. 


and, resting my arms over the latter, 
searched the tree carefully through the 
glass but found no sharp eyes visible. 
Half an hour passed; then a bit of a 
tail appeared behind the trunk some 20 
ft. up, and, training the glass on the 
spot, a pair of eyes were seen, looking 
out to find the enemy. Not seeing him, 
the squirrel descended the tree and stop- 
ped on a stone beneath it to obtain an- 
other view of the surroundings. Evi- 
dently it felt safe, but never had it made 
so grave a mistake; for at the moment 
the crosshairs were resting on its bright 
eye, the hair trigger needing but a 
touch. There was a spiteful snap as the 
nitro powder performed its work, and T 
picked up the squirrel—feeling the sat- 
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isfaction one should in killing his game 
instantly and cleanly. 
* * * 

Later on, after a long and fruitless 
tramp, I skirted some rough country 
where the trees were too small for squir- 
rels; still, everything was carefully 
scanned, and not in vain, for presently a 
fat grey squirrel glided across a bit of 
open and disappeared beneath one of a 
dozen immense stones the elements had 
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piled there. Only a meat gun would 
have been useful there, for no hunter, 
however expert, could have brought his 
sights into line quickly enough to make 
a snap shot at that grey shadow. Better 
success was mine ere the day closed; 
but these two instances illustrate how 
often one will lose the few opportun- 
ties offered him in present-day squirrel 
shooting, if he is not always ready for a 
snap shot. 


WILD TURKEY HUNTING IN THE SOUTH. 


By THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


There seems to exist everywhere, 
among hunting men, a sort of free- 
masonry of interest in matters relating 
to their methods of hunting and adven- 
tures in the pursuit of game. The ex- 
change of experience around the fireside 
is but the counterpart, in a small way, 
to the relation of such incidents when 
told to the readers of a journal like this. 
We all like such literature, and, al- 
though but few of us can point to any 
remarkable experience with big game, 
we have had more or less diversion in 
the chase, even if the quarry were no 
more formidable than the wily Molly 
Cottontail. 

After the perusal of the experience of 
some mighty hunters, like Sir Samuel 
Baker, who thought nothing of bagging 


‘an elephant and a few tigers before 


breakfast, or of some American in the 
“Wild and Wooly West” bowling over 
a grizzly every day or two, then the 
actual experience of the average man 
will seem like “ mighty small pota- 
toes.” We like to imagine what we 
could have done, had we the opportu- 
nity ; but most of us never saw a grizzly 
or an elephant, save at the circus, and 
neither of them seemed fit to shoot at. 
It is really the small matters of life 
which make up the bulk of our exper- 
ience, be they pleasant or otherwise, and 
to recall some of them is but a pleasant 
exercise of one’s memory tank. 

When quite a young lad, and it has 
not been so very long ago either, it was 
the delight of the writer to seek out the 


haunts of that finest of all our game 
birds, the wild turkey, and to overcome 
its natural ability to take care of itself 
by the arts of the still hunter. In the 
South, where the country was somewhat 
sparsely settled and big plantations were 
the rule, the turkeys were quite plenti- 
ful, though extremely wary and hard to 
find. There were enough hunters to 
keep them constantly on the lookout for 
their enemies and it was no easy task 
to get within gunshot of Mr. Turkey, 
while in his right mind, and he was al- 
ways sufficiently sane to keep his eye 
peeled for Mr. Man with a dog and gun. 
But Mr. Turkey had to keep hustling 
over his rather wide range and look for 
the food which Nature provided and to 
corrall the same after uncovering it with 
his busy claws. 

One of our methods, used in turkev 
hunting during the winter months, was 
known as “baiting.” Corn, oats or 
other food would be scattered on the 
ground in places most likely to be 
found and the spot visited by the hunter 
every day or two, to see if the game had 
found it. If so the food would be gone 
and the ground be torn up by their vig- 
orous claws, looking for more. The 
bait would then be renewed, all at one 
spot, and a blind constructed, to conceal 
the hunter, after the food had been 
taken several times. By this time the 
birds would have established the habit 
of visiting the spot every day and the 
man who wanted a turkey for dinner 
would feel justified. in spending some 
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hours in the blind, waiting -for them to 
come. Old men, or others who could 
not endure the fatigue of the more 
strenuous hunt with gun and dogs, often 
used this method, which required an 
exercise of much patience and no little 
knowledge of the habits of the game. 
On a certain cold morning, about 2 
hours before dawn, I distinctly remember 
a country boy who had gone that far 
with his preparations. The game had 
visited his bait several times and he had 
built a blind in the corner of an old zig- 
zag fence which ran through the big 
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hour to daybreak. A renewal of the 
corn at the bait and several inches of 
dry leaves in the blind made him ready 
to begin his lonely vigil, as he squatted, 
tailor fashion, among the dry leaves with 
his old muzzleloader poked through the 
fence towards the bait. This is the tire- 
some part of such sport, for one must be 
very still or the game may be frightened. 
As a hunter has no idea how far awa, 
the flock may have gone to roost the 
night before he can only wait with pa- 
tience until they come, knowing that if 
their roosting place was within a mile 











\The flock moved cautiously and slowly—pausing now and then to scratch among the leaves," 





woods there and was about 30 yds. from 
the bait. The blind was a little enclosure 
of sticks and leaves, about 3 ft. high and 
as wide across but open to the sky at 
the top. The morning was very cold and 
the boy stumbled along the road in 
darkness for about a mile, alternately 
thawing one hand in his bosom, while 
he held his gun with the other and his 
breath coated the gun stock with a de- 
posit of white frost. A mile or more 
along the lonely road, then for half a 
mile through a heavy forest brought 
him to the. blind, while it was yet an 


he will not have very long to wait, for 
the birds are hungry and easily remem- 
ber where they have been feasting for 
several days before. 

On this ocasicn our country boy 
watched eagerly for the first signs of 
dawn and listened eagerly for the first 
signs of life in the woods. Nearbv 
faint chirp of some little bird was heard, 
as if it had taken its head out from 
under its wing to make the call, and, 
hearing no reply, concluded to go to 
sleep again. By and bye a faint glow in 
the eastern sky began to show and other 
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birds chirped in sleepy fashion, whil- 
the bare treetops were just becoming 
visible against the wintry sky. Presently 
a fox barked in the bottom on the rieht 
and a venturesome squirrel, which had 
also found the corn, came scolding from 
his bed in the hollow tree nearby. Once 
on the ground, he proceeds, with rapid 
jumps, to the bait which he begins to 
devour with evident enjoyment. The boy 
is itching to pop him over but he is ex- 
pecting other and nobler game and re- 
frains, while watching the graceful lit- 
tle fellow as he gets the breakfast 
spread for others. Far away the caw- 
ing of crows in the pines and the first 
calls of Bob White proclaimed that the 
day had really begun. 

Just then our young hunter - was 
startled by a loud threshing of wings in 
the woods behind him, as a large flock 
of turkeys flew down from their roost- 
ing place. He had no idea they were so 
near and a hasty peep out of the blind 
toward the rear showed a flock of ahout 
15 coming leisurely toward him. Thev 
moved along cautiously and slowly, 
pausing now and then to scratch - 
the leaves, but always moving toward 
the blind and bait. To reach the latter 
they would have to cross the fence and 


their movements indicated that they 
would pass over or very near to the 
blind. With his gun already thrust 


through the fence and the scant protec- 
tion of the open ton blind, put our youn’ 
Nimrod in a mighty flutter as to what 
he ought to do; he could not withdraw 
his gun, so as to fire toward the rear as 
they approached, nor even lift his head 
from his stooping position, for the 
slightest movement would now frighten 
the game. There was nothing to do but 


wait and see what the turkeys would do. 
Fortunately the flock turned a little to 
the left and began to cross over the 
fence a few yards away, while one big 
gobbler sprang up on the top rail, some 
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10 ft. from the blind and directly over 
it. From its position on the fence the 
gobbler could look down into the blind. 
on the crouching form of our hunter, 
who had his shoulder to the gun and not 
daring to move a finger, for fear of 
being discovered. It seemed an hour to 
him while he scarcely dared to breathe 
and waited in that position until the 
foremost of the flock moved ahead and 
began to eat the corn. 

A pull of the trigger, and the old muz- 
zleloader laid out the big fellow at the 
bait and astonished the other big fellow 
on the fence, so that for an instant he 
stood stock still and then, flew off, 
through the treetops, before the excited 
boy could extricate his gun from the 
fence and give him the other barrel. 
The rest of the flock stood not on the 
order of their going but left the grour’ 
in an equal hurry, though perhaps not 
so much surprised as was Mr. Turkev 
on the fence. One big turkey w2s 
enough, any way, and the boy soon had 
him over his shoulder and struck a brisk 
trot for home, where he arrived in t 
for breakfast. 

After such an experience the wild 
turkey will not usually visit the bait, in 
that place, again; but they mav be fooled 
again, if the spot where the bait is 
spread be changed. The experience 
gained by them will make them more 
cunning and they will show more cau- 
tion than before. It is hardiy necessary 
to state that a good stock of patience 
and plenty of time is necessary to hunt 
the wild turkey in this way. I have 
known one old hunter who would stav 
the livelong day in his blind, if he felt 
sure that they visited it every day. He 
would be in place at daybreak, with his 
lunch and a book to pass away the time 
of his long watch, feeling sufficiently re- 
warded if he secured one or more be- 
fore sundown. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 
ural desire to be useful to him. 








COMING SHOWS 








As we go to press, the New England 
| Kennel Club is holding its 21st annual 
dog show at Boston (Feb. 21 and 24). 
At close of the entries it was shown that 
e all previous records at Boston had been 
beaten with 1,161 nominations. Of this 
number nearly 200 were Boston terriers. 
Other breeds that were represented bv 
over 50 entries were Airedale terriers 
bulldogs, cocker spaniels, collies, French 
bulldogs, pointers and Scotch terriers. 
Shows to follow are those of the Col- 
orado Kennel Club at Denver, Mar. 2 
to 5; Washington, Pa. Mar. 1 to 4; 
Rochester, N. Y., Mar. 15 to 18; Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mar 21 to 25; Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
Mar. 29 to Apr. 1; Atlantic City, N. J., 
Apr. 19 to 22 and Baltimore, Apr. 26 





to 28. i 
¢ DOG SHOWS OF THE PAST MONTH. 
* @® _ Providence, R. I., had its 7th annual 


show the last week in January to a 
good attendance, in spite of unfavorable 
weather conditions. Various breeds were 
well represented, that of cocker spaniels 
being the best. The show at Lynn. 
Mass., Jan’y 19, was a very successful 
social affair. Boston Terriers held the 
major entries, as might be expected, but 
cocker spaniels, collies and Airedale ter- 
riers were also well in evidence. A verv 





nice little local show was held at Cin- 
cinnati in connection with the poultry as- 
sociation show Jan’y 17. There were 
in the neighborhood of 150 dogs shown 
and they reflected credit on the local 
fanciers. The Collie Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held a show at Chicago Feb. 1 with 
a goodly attendance of the members and 
over 100 entries. 

The centre of interest was, of course, 
the great show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club at New York, Feb. 13. With 
2,712 entries and 1,752 individual dogs 
benched, all previous records in numbers 
were broken, both for America and all 
foreign countries. Bulldogs held the 
larger number of entries, closely fol- 
lowed by Boston terriers. Collies, Aire- 
dale terriers, beagles, bull-terriers and 
fox-terriers were each represented bv 
over 100 entries to the breed and the 
winners’ classes, therefore, must have 
contained all that is the best—the very 
best in the world. It means something 
to take Ist prize in the winners’ class 
when there are between 100 and 200 dogs 
to compete against. 


AN INTERESTING CHICAGO SHOW. 








To enumerate all of the high-bred and 
high-priced collies which were shown at - 
the 1st annual exhibit of the Collie 
Breeders’ Association at the Coliseum 
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Annex, Chicago, Feb. 1 and 2, would be 
a task indeed. 

Judging from the exhibits, however, 
the show was a complete success, even 
if J. P. Morgan’s wonderful Wishaw 
Clinker was not present, as advertised. 
This circumstance is explained by Mr. 
Morgan’s having promised to show his 
dogs in New York, and it was found, 
when too late, that if sent to Chicago 
they could not be gotten back to New 
York in time for the show there. 

The St. Louis Collie Club’s entry, 
Grayston Faughaballagh, took the trophy 
for the best American bred collie, be- 
sides rst Open and Limit (males). Hor- 
ace G. Lepman’s 9-months-old Thorn- 
dale Baroness won the silver cup for best 
collie bred in Illinois, besides taking four 
Ist and one 2d. The Bon Ami Kennels of 
Milwaukee were represented by a very 
fine group, which has been exhibited at 
most of the great shows in this country, 
England and Scotland. This kennel is 
headed by the famous Wellesbourne 
Conqueror, who has won over 150 Ist 
and special prizes. It is claimed that he 
has sired more winners than any collie 
now living. One of his sons, Welles- 
bourne Conqueror, Jr., now owned bv 
the Pigeon River Collie Club of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., won the Breeders’ Cup, one 
Ist and two special prizes. He greatly 
resembles his sire and has an almost per- 
fect collie head. Brookmere Hopeful of 
the Brookmere Kennels, gave promise of 
future greatness by winning Ist in 
Puppy, Novice, Limit, and Open classes. 
He is a beautiful sable and shows won- 
derful shape and build for a 10-months 
old puppy. Another entry showing manv 
good points is Windsor Zoe, owned by 
Dr. W. E. Hall, who also- owns Sun- 
shine Sincere. 

One might fill many pages with ac- 
counts of the beautiful dogs which were 
on exhibition, but, to be appreciated, the 
dogs should be seen. Some of the best 
collies in the country are owned and 
bred in the vicinity of Chicago now and 
the show which just closed brought to- 
gether a fine collection of this excellent 
breed. ArtTuur W. Van PELT. 
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The Airedale terrier standard calls for 
a dog of 40 to 45 pounds, with the fe- 
male slightly lighter in weight. This is 
the heaviest of any of the terrier breeds. 
Head must be long, with flat skull, nar- 
rowing slightly to the eyes and free froin 
wrinkle. Deep and powerful jaw with 
no choppiness. Lips tight against the 
teeth, which meet squarely. Black nose. 
Ears V-shaped, flat against side of the 
head and small in size. Eyes small, dark 
and full of expression. Neck strong ani 
free from throatiness. Coat hard and 
wiry, making a dense covering to the 
body. Tan color head, ears and legs: 
black or grizzly colored back. Dogs un- 
dersized or those showing white marks 
or patches, or those with overshot or un- 
dershot jaws, are disqualified. 

Character shows strongly in this breed. 
The Airedale has a rough and ready, 
dare-devil appearance. Of abundant 
energy and keenness, yet he shows no 
restlessness but carrics himself with a 
self-poise and perfect restraint that is a 
source of pride and pleasure to his 
owner. Never seeking a_ fight, yet he 
is always ready to defend his rights and 
those of his master and is quick to resent 
an insult. The Airedale, in point of in- 
telligence, is surpassed by no other breed 
of dogs. His strong qualities are those 
best suited for (1) watch dog and com- 
panion; (2) water dog and retriever: 
(3) hunter of big game; (4) messenger 
dog; (5) all round hunting dog. 

He possesses a remarkably hardy con- 
stitution and adapts himself to his sur- 
roundings. On a long trip with pack 
outfit in the mountains the writer’s two 
Airedales “ Punch” and “ Judy” for- 
aged off the country catching and eat- 
ing rabbits and woodchucks, being in 
splendid physical condition at the end of 
the trip, while a setter that was along 
would have starved had he not been fed 
from the food supply of the party. 

The Airedale is a dog that seldom 
barks unless with good and _ sufficient 
cause. He is absolutely free from the 
“ yapping”’ that makes so many breeds 
of terriers a nuisance. He has been a 


distinct breed in England for over a cen- 
tury. 


He has been known also as the 


“ 
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Waterside terrier, but, owing to the fact 
that his native heath is in the Aire Val- 
ley in Yorkshire, by common consent he 
is now called the Airedale. The breed 
was little known in America until 1898 
but since that date its popularity here 
has made rapid strides, until today the 
breed is a prime favorite everywhere. 





AS TO NEW A. K. C. LEGISLATION. 


In the February number of Sports 
AFIELD two articles appeared over my 
signature—one referring to fraudulent 
registrations in the A. K. C. Stud Book 
and one in reference to the disqualifica- 
tion of the winnings of the Great Dane 
Tristan II. at Chicago last year under a 
technical error in entry. I think that all 
fanciers interested in pure breeding and 
in fair justice to bench-show exhibitors 
will be very much pleased to learn that 
the Amercan Kennel Club will bring up 
both points under discussion for serious 
consideration at its meeting in May. A. 
P. Vredenburgh, Secretary American 
Kennel Club, 55 Liberty St., New York, 
should be addressed by every breeder or 
fancier in this country on subject of the 
proposed change in rules. The Rules 
Committee have requested to learn the 
sentiment on this subject, wishing to act 
to meet the requirements of a majority 
of breeders. The question is, Shall a 
certificate, executed before a notary, be 
required from owner of sire and dam as 
to the correctness of pedigree to entitle 
a dog to registration? Also, Should the 
registered number of a dog be sufficient 
identification at a bench show held un- 
der A. K. C. rules, even though there be 
misspelling, omissions or other clerical 
errors in making the entry on part of 
the exhibitor? It seems to me _ that 
while certificates from owners of sire 
and dam would be an almost perfect 
safeguard against fraud, it is an awk- 
ward way to a result that might he 
easier reached. My suggestion would 
be that one certificate from owner of sire 
and one from owner of dam should be 
recorded, giving date of service, date of 
birth and number of puppies of each sex 
in litter. Then a certificate from_ the 
breeder, to accompany the transfer of 
the dog, could be required to register 
in the stud book. 
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The A. K. C. is a little inclined to red 
tape in the matter of bench-show entries. 
Better so, perhaps, than to be at the op- 


posite extreme. At the meeting of the 
Rules Committee, consisting of 4 mem- 
bers, three voted to make no change in 
the old rule requiring dogs to be identi- 
fied by registered names. The minority 
of one member recommended an addi- 
tional clause, reading, ‘“ Such names to 
be identified by the registered number. ” 
The additional clause seems to me to be 
very desirable. 

Another question to be brought up is 
“Shall there be required a certified pedi- 
gree from the kennel club of the countrv 
from which a dog is imported, to be at- 
tached to the application for registration 
by the owner of such imported dog?” It 
seems to me as though the latter require- 
ment would be unnecessarv, should a 
rule be provided that certificate from 
owner of sire and dam be required, as in 
case of American bred dogs. 

C. P. Hupsarp. 





Tue February number of Dogdom 
contains a half-tone picture of 3 dogs be- 
longing to Prest. Roosevelt that was 
originally published in Sports AFIELD 
for January, 1904. Dogdom makes a se- 
rious error, however, in stating that the 
dogs are the Irish terrier, Brier, the col- 
lie, Hector, and the setter (!) Sailor 
Boy; whereas Brier is an Airedale ter- 
rier and Sailor Boy is a Chesapeake Bay 
dog. Wishing to cast no reflection up- 
on an esteemed contemporary, it would 
seem that, in stealing our thunder, this 
magazine devoted entirely to doggy mat- 
ters ought to be able to at least distin- 
guish between a setter and a Chesa- 
peake retriever, though from a photo- 
graph it is not so easy to always tell 
an Airedale from an Irish terrier. 


A FRIEND at Waterloo, Ia., asks what 
the difference is between the Welsh and 
the Airedale terrier. Without going in- 
to any lengthy details, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that while the two breeds 
resemble each other in build and more 
particularly in texture of coat and color- 
ing, the Welsh is built on much lighter 
and racier lines, while the Airedale is of 
more solid and workmanlike appearance 
and from 10 to 15 Ibs. heavier. 























HARRY DAVIS—THE SNAKE MAN. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


About the 2oth of July, 1904, being 
one of a party at the Elitch Gardens in 
Denver, and preferring the scenes out- 
doors to the play in the theatre, I came 
upon the encampment of the Snake 
Man, and for-a dime found admittance 
to his tent and exhibition. The tent was 
about 25 ft. across and was circular, 
with a pole running to the top as sup- 
port. Around this pole was an enclosed 
place about 6 by to ft., shut off by fine 
wire screen 3 ft. high. As I entered, 
Davis was talking to two ladies of his 
acquaintance, and showing them a 
wound upon his left arm—made by a 
rattler ; this had put him, as he told them, 
a little under the weather, and at first 
he seemed inclined to be rather short in 
answering one or two questions I asked 
him. This inclination, if it existed, 
seemed later to disappear, and I talked 
with him for half an hour upon the sub- 
ject of snakes. ; 

Upon the sandy floor of the pen, 
about which the visitors stood, were 
from 60 to 80 snakes of various kinds, 
the rattlers being most numerous. As 
he gave his audience an exhibition of his 
fearless handling of the reptiles, I sev- 
eral times saw him push away the head 
of a prairie rattler that was where he 
wanted to take hold of some other 
snake, and the rattler was coiled and 
ready to strike. Evidently it did not 
strike because it had become used to 
seeing him. A coral adder—very ven- 
‘omous and vicious—seemed to be the 
gem of the collection; a boa constrictor, 
about 7 ft. long, and weighing 40 
pounds, was entirely harmless, and Mr. 
Davis put his fingers in its mouth and 
opened it. Some of the larger rattle- 
snakes were 5 ft. long and were contin- 
ually working their rattles and coiling 
for a strike. Sometimes a dozen of 
these devilish creatures would be 
threatening him, but he paid them no‘ at- 


tention, except when he would lift one 
from the ground. 

What most interested me was a small 
or medium-sized Gila monster (Helo- 
derma), which was moving about 
among the snakes. Mr. Davis said this 
fellow was the worst of the bunch, and 
that the little white rabbit baby, hopping 
about just inside the inferno, was the 
other extreme. 

The day was very hot, but no odor 
was perceptible in the tent; the sides 
were lowered in two places, to give air, 
and some persistent young girls, who 
were trying to “peek,” finally scampered 
away when Mr. Davis threatened to 
throw a four-foot rattler at them, and 
started to do it. , 

One of the snakes, and, as I remem- 
ber it, the coral adder, had the habit 
of climbing the ropes used to pull the 
tent to the top of the pole, and on one 
occasion, having reached the small 
opening at the highest point, remained 
there contentedly until 10 p. m., and 
then slid down the outside and was cap- 
tured by the assistant, who had been 
waiting for the snake to leave the place, 
from which there was no way to dis- 
lodge it. 

Mr. Davis said that he had been bit- 
ten scores of times, and that his first 
move after a bite was to open the punc- 
ture with a knife and then to suck the 
poison out as quickly as possible. He 
believed that venomous snakes were al- 
ways poisonous, except after wast- 
ing (?) their poison by striking through 
substances that protected the enemy or 
the victim. He had found the bite of 


a rattler fatal to seven or eight rabbits 
struck in succession. 

I asked him what effect the anti-toxin 
prepared by Parke, Davis & Co. had in 
treating snake bites, in his experience. 
“The anti-toxin sent to India is a cure 
for cobra bites,” he replied, “ but cobra 
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STILL SUPREME! 


The. Indoor .22-Calibre Rifle Champion- 
ship of the United States 
was won with 


PETERS 


-22 SHORT CARTRIDGES. 


The First 14 Prize Winners, and 17 out 
of the total of 20 Prize Winners, 
Used Peters Cartridges. 








A NEW RECORD. Ask for the 
100-Shot Record Score of 2,459 out of iy ©... 9 4 
a possible 2,500, at 25 yards by L. P. ~ 
_— Pittsburg, ~~ ony. 7 - 20, 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 98 chambers St CINCINNATI, OHIO. 




















DuPont Smokeless 
Again the Champion. 





DuPONT SMOKELESS won the Professional and Ama- 
teur Championships for 1904. Mr. Fred Gilbert, high 
professional—Mr. John W. Garrett, high amateur. 





WHY DON’T YOU SHOOT 


DuPont Smokeless? 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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poison is purely a blood poison, while a 
rattler’s poison is a nerve poison, and 
cannot be cured by the same remedies. ” 
The difference may be obscure to the 
reader, but the fact that cobra bites are 
curable by use of the anti-toxin within 
5 to 6 hours after they are made, gives 
pretty good proof of his theory. Some 
50,000 doses of snake anti-toxin are 
sent every year to India from the United 
States—the serum from a load of horses 
being used after they have become able 
to receive hypodermically enough cobra 
poison to kill a thousand of their kind. 

On the 22d of July Mr. Davis moved 
his tent to Manhattan Beach, and about 
this time was bitten by the Gila monster, 
and soon afterward by a rattlesnake in 
the same place on his hand. The fol- 
lowing account of his trouble from the 
Denver Republican is here given. It is 
the story of a rems-*-“'e case: 


Harry vavis, who has a wide reputation as a 
handler_of snakes, may never be able to touch 
another of the poisonous reptiles, for he is now 
confined in the Emergency Hospital, suffering 
from the results of a sting of a viper which 
may prove fatal. 

Yesterday an operation was performed, and 
it was found necessary to amputate three 
fingers on his right hand. Within a few days 
his entire arm may have*to be removed. His 
recovery from the effects of the first operation 
is doubtful. 

During his career as a snake handler, Davis 
has been bitten hundreds of times. The last 
bite, by a huge rattler, followed the attack of 
a Gila monster. The serpent inserted its venom 
into the same spot opened by the monster. Al- 
though Davis has survived the poisonous stings 
of every species of the rattler, the close suc- 
cession of the last misfortunes makes his con- 
dition precarious. Pyemia developed in an 
acute stage. s 

It was on July 27 at Manhattan Beach, 
where Davis conducted his menagerie, that he 
was assailed by a rattler, the largest of his 
collection. ‘‘I don’t mind that,’’ said Davis 
at the time. ‘‘It’s the same thing that’s hap- 
pened to me hundreds of times. It’ll be all 
over in a day or two.’’ 

Large quantities of whisky were given him 
to counteract the poison. Davis found tem- 
porary relief, but a few days later the serious- 
ness of the wound became apparent. The 
handler of snakes, however, preferred to apply 
his own remedies. These failed to have the 
desired effect, and his friends insisted that he 
consult a physician. 


AFIELD. 


Nearly two weeks have elapsed since’ the 
fangs of the serpent had been sunk into his 
hand. His arm is now discolored and had 
assumed proportions of twice its natural size. 
Six days ago Davis was removed to the Emer- 
gency {Hospital after he had partially lost con- 
sciousness. 

An operation was performed by Dr. Deweese 
yesterday afternoon. Davis displayed excep- 
tional bravery and never once did he show signs 
of fear, although he realized, if he passed into 
a comatose state after being relieved from 
the influence of an anaesthetic, his death would 


follow quickly. ‘‘No dope for me, Doe,’’ he 


told the physician when the anaesthetic was 
about to be administered. ‘‘Cut the whole arm 
off, if necessary; 1’ll stand for it and if I 
don’t pull through, why, just tell Plummer 
and the folks I said good-bye.’’ 

The snake charmer was placed on the operat- 
ing table and put under the influence of an- 
esthetics. The entire hand was found to be 
entirely dead, the fingers being in such a con- 
dition that three of them were pulled from 
the joints with a pajr of forceps. Davis could 
have experienced no sensation fi2m this treat- 
ment, even in the absence of an anesthetic. 
The three inside fingers of the hand removed, 
Dr. Deweese then amputated that portion of 
the hand near the wrist joint, allowing a part 
of the palm, including the little finger and 
thumb, to remain. Should the present treat- 
ment prove successful, Dr. Deweese proposes to 
submerge the arm and hand in hot water con- 
taining an antiseptic, and with proper irriga- 
tion once a day he expects the wound to heal. 
The operation is being watched by many physi- 
cians in the city. The case is a remarkable one, 
in that Davis has been bitten by nearly every 
species of poisonous reptile, and only succumbed 
after two of the most deadly had perforated 
his flesh. His arms and hands are literally 
covered with wounds resulting from the stings 
of serpents. ° 


Mr. Davis is a strong, healthy man, or 
was, and is the champion snake handler 
of the world. Sports AFIELD will have 


something more to say regarding him jn 
another. issue. 


THE second annual tournament of the 
North Carolina Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Durham, June 21 and 
22, should certainly prove one of the 
liveliest, best attended meets of the year. 
There will be $200 a day added monev. 
with other interesting features as well. 
Get in line in time and send your address 
for program to Geo. L. Lyon, President. 
Durham, N. C. 
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ANYBODY “Ze 
‘STEVENS’? © 


has the assurance that his choice cannot 
be improved upon. There is absolutely no 


J) ' guesswork about the “STEVENS ”; 

they LOOK RIGHT because MADE 
RIGHT, and for their partiqular purposes are 
Positively Unexcelled. Nowonder, then, that 


Stevens Rifles, Pistols 
and Shotguns 


have been adopted in preference to all 
others — the world around! 








Ask your dealer and insist on our goods. If you Don’r Fam to send for illustrated catalogue. It is a 


book of ready reference, and appeals to all inter- 
cannot obtain them, we will ship, express pre- ested in the grand sport of shooting. Mailed for 4 cents 


paid, upon receipt of price. in stamps to pay postage. PUZZLE FREE! 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL GOMPARY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. 8. A. 


Improved Blue Grass | §*“***s**"**~r"* 
Simplex Reel. Sportsmen 
Golorado & 
Southern 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the 


Hun’ and Re- 
pany ay Binte. Hand. 





























somely equipped bee om 
(Patented July 5, 1904.) —“ ¢ ae 
Is a take-apart reel of improved d and superior work- 
* manship. Has la fe wat and line capacity than any TY. E. FISHER, 
reel of its size. red free of charge for two years, Reels 
for all fishing from Trout to Tuna. General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo, 
a} ® ee : a FitceNere Eo som Sy, peenttel aks 
jue jo,” an 
B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc., Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 


to address receipt 
Louisville, Ky. pestnae. on receipt of 4 cents to pay 


Sole Manufacturers of genuine Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














We make ~~ and minnow holding devices that are un- 
Bait Gasters aralleled. The bait is held so pom that it cannot 
———SEEEEss 


taken off by the fish nor thrown off in casting. 


“NEVER-BREAK” Weed-Guards that are absolutely weedless. If your dealer 
does not handle them, send for circulars to the 


e WEST WEEDLESS HOOK COMPANY, 
12 to 14 Pearl Street, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 
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SOME NOTABLE PETERS VICTORIES. 


The tournament given by the Indoor Rifle League 
of Pittsburg, Pa., Jan’y 17 to 20 emphasized 
anew the improvement which has been made in 
recent years in the manufacture of small-arm 
ammunition and the consequent improvement 
in scores made by rifle experts. In this and al- 
lied improvements it is generally conceded that 
Peters’ cartridges have played a prominent part. 
A few years ago a score of 2,459 points out of a 
possible 2,500, off-hand at 75 ft., would have 
been considered beyond the realms of possibility. 
Yet this is the score recently made by Louis P. 
Ittel, winner of the Indoor Rifle Championship 
of the United States.* Mr. Ittel has for years 
been shooting Peters’ cartridges and his remark- 
able ability has attracted the attention of the 
entire shooting world. His score in the 100-shot 
match was made with Peters .22 Short cartridges, 
and 37 of the entire number of 43 competitors 








Score of 75 by L. P. Ittel—shooting Peters .22 Short 
cartridges in a Stevens-Pope rifle. 





used either the Peters’ .22 Short, .22 Long Rifle 
or the new .22 Stevens-Pope Armory. That Peters 
cartridges are responsible to a considerable de- 
gree for the high scores made, is shown convine- 
ingly by the fact that the first 14 prize win- 
ners and 17 of the total of 20 prize winners at 
the Pittsburg tournament used goods of that 
make. 

The new .22 Stevens-Pope Armory cartridge 
(referred to above) is made exclusively by the 
Peters Cartridge Co. It has been adopted by the 
New Jersey National Guard and is about to be 
favorably considered by the military establish- 
ments of a number of other States for use in in- 
door rifle practice. It possesses wonderful ac- 
curacy and uniformity and was originally de- 
signed for use in Krag rifles with adapted bar- 
rels, although it gives excellent results in any 
arm taking the .22 Long Rifle cartridge. 

NES SN 


J. F. Durston, President of the Lefever Arms 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., reports an unusually active 
demand for the finer grades of the Lefever ham- 
merless, and informs us his firm will be pleased to 
send sportsmen mentioning Sports AFIELD an 
interesting little catalogue. 


AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue new line of double-barrel shotguns—both 
hammerless and with hammers—now being placed 
on the market by the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., is well worthy the sports- 
man’s careful consideration. These guns are both 
good lookers and hard shooters; they are made 
in 12 and 16 gauge and list from $20 up. 

s: 3 a 

On THE authority of the State game warden, 
Charles H. Chapman, more hunters were in the 
woods of Michigan last year than in 1903, when 
licenses to the number of 19,006 were issued. He 
estimates that about 7,000 deer were killed, 
against 22,000 in 1903, which argues that even 
the stringent game laws at present enforced do 
not protect Michigan’s big game from imminent 
danger of extermination. 

* * ze 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. (now occupying the 
entire 3d floor of the Pickering. Building, Cincin- 
nati) finds it necessary, owing to the growth of 
its business, to secure more commodious office 
quarters and has secured a lease on the 17th 
floor of the First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 
where it will have nearly 4,000 square feet of 
space. The new quarters are being especially 
fitted up and will soon be ready for occupancy. 

* * * 

THe MARBLE SAFETY AXE Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
have recently enlarged their factory,and have 
installed a dozen new and modern machines to 
enable them to make in larger quantities their 
line of front and rear rifle sights, rifle cleaners 
and jointed rods. They have also constructed new 
and larger offices and shipping departments, which 
will enable them to more rapidly handle the 
orders of their large and growing list of cus- 
tomers. 

« m * 

“NEBRASKA’S game laws have been well en- 
forced for the past 3 years, and we can all 
plainly see the effects of it this season,” writes 
Dr. W. H. Steele of Hastings. “All kinds of up- 
land game have been more plentiful than for 
many years, and, so far as I can learn, the close 
season is being well observed, which assures us 
good shooting again next year. I saw more chick- 
ens the past season than I have seen for many 
years, and there are a good number of strong 
birds left over for breeding.” 

P, * *¢ @ 

C. P. Husparp, proprietor of the Culbertson 
Kenels, Atlantic, Iowa, writes: “My advertise- 
ment in Sports AFIELD has brought so many in- 
quiries regarding Airedale terriers that I beg 
you to say that the only dogs I have for sale at 
present are By-Thorn (A. K. C. 85,049), a full 
sister to the well-known Chicago dog Briar-Thorn, 
and 2 or 3 female puppies by Waterside Wizard 
ex By-Thorn. The Airedales are fast gaining in 
popularity in the West and deservedly so. I have 
5 entries for the Denver show, and, so far as I 
can learn, this will be the first time this breed 
has been shown so far West.” 
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~ Break 


Away 


It’s like getting out of prison into the 
sweet, pure air of freedom again, when 
one “really succeeds” in breaking away 
from the Coffee habit. 


Coffee is said to have more victims 
than any other nerve-destroying habit 
and works more in secret. The aches 
and ails are not often charged to the 
real cause—Coffee—until one breaks 
away and quits for 10 days. Then the 
truth comes out. It doubles the speed 
in the return to health if Postum Coffee 
is used, for the elements are there to 
rebuild the broken-down nerve cells. 





And Postum well-made is a delicious 
Coffee, mild and smooth, with that “crisp” 
flavor every one enjoys. 


There’s a meaty little book, ‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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A VALUABLE PELTRY. 


We print herewith a photograph of the skin 
of-a sea otter, purchased in the course of busi- 
ness by the McMillan Fur & Wool Co. of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Their Pacific coast manager 
ran across this skin and was attracted by it 
and bought it. The experts on the coast 
declare it to be one of the finest, if not the 




















very finest, they have ever seen. Sea otter 
skins fall naturally into 3 classes—namely, 
brown, plain dark, and silver pointed. The 
skin here shown is a large one, very dark—in 
fact, nearly black—and silver pointed through- 
out on both sides. The value of a sea otter 
pelt ranges from $100 to $2,000. The sea otter 
is taken by the sealers in Alaskan waters, who 
always consider them a prize. They are diffi- 
cult to capture. The fur eventually finds its 
way to London, that city being the world’s 
market for costly and rare furs. 


—$$—<$_— 


A new sportsman’s organization is the Illi- 
nois Bait Casting Club, just organized in Chi- 
cago. Its purpose is to promote scientific 
angling, to better the conditions for game fish- 
ing hereabouts, and to conduct public exhibi- 
tions of bait casting. Officers: President, H. 





‘Far West the past 2 years. 


AFIELD. 


R. Winfield; vice-prest., F. W. Hemminghaus; 
captain, George A. Murrell; sec’y., John M. 
Schroeder; executive committee, William Stan- 
ley, Joseph Amman and C. W. Keiser. 
ita lilies emo 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

In reply to a letter from the Editor, inquir- 
ing about some California towns and game 
fields, Friend W. T. Gale writes as follows: 
“Red Bluff is a town of about 3,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Sacramento River, in the north- 
ern part of Tehama County. Redding (a town 
of about the same population) is 30 miles north 
of here, and Chico (called the City of Roses) 
has about 5,000 people. It is about 40 miles 
south of here. The valley south of here fur- 
nishes royal sport for the scatter-gun devotee, 
as geese and ducks are to be found in countless 
numbers. The gun and coat (sent me as a 
premium by Sports Afield) are just the thing, 
and I am going to do a whole lot of work for 
your valuable paper. this month. The famous 
Yallo Ballys are situated some 60 miles due 
west of here, and if you could find time to take 
a deer hunt there while on your Western trip, 
you would not return empty handed.” 

os . * 

The U. M. C. Company informs us that H. 
H. Stevens will act as a U. M. C. shooting rep- 
resentative in Western Pennsylvania, in place 
of the late E. D. Fulford. Mr. Stevens has 











H. H. STEVENS. 





been before the trap-shooting fraternity for a 
number of years, having held the Live Bird 
Championship of New Jersey. He has done 
excellent work as U. M. C. missionary in the 
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The Greatest Event in 1904— 
the Grand 


American Handicap 


WAS WON WITH 


INFALLIBLE 


During this. meeting “In- 
fallible’”” also won High 
General Average, while 
“Schultze” won the Pre- 
liminary Handicaps and “ E. 
C.” the Consolation Han- 
dicap. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company 








can be 
depended on. 
Superiority in every 
detail of design, workman- 
ship and finish results in 
safety, accuracy and relia- 
bility. Send for Catalog. 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


835 Park Avenue, 
WokcESTER, MAss. 





SMALL ° : QUICK 
PROFITS ll 


TROUT FLIES 


For Trial—Send us 
15c, fr an assorted sample dozen. Quality A Flies 
30C. "Rog tine Hine OO ee Quality B Flies 
0c, *r gu assorted sample dozen. Quality C Flies 
G5c, fr m assorted dozen. Regu- Bass Flies 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Three-piece, extra tip, all in wood form: 


10 nk, yn 58 cents a. 


9 feet, 8 ounces. 
WITH, CORK GRIP. 


The H. H. Kiffe Company, 


523 Broadway, - New York. 
TACKLE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 




























This man did 
not insist on getting the 





ONE - PIECE BUTTON. 


a 4 will —— throw it away. 
feral: on’t buy collar buttons to throw away; buy the 
KREMENTZ and be comfortable. wien 
It i¢ easy to button. 
Easy to unbutton, 
Always stays buttoned. 
It is the standard of quality. 

The dealer who don’t keep KREMENTZ Buttons will 
tell you his is just as good. Don’t believe him. Insist on 
the KREMENTZ and take no other. 


If damaged in any way, may be exchanged for new one, 
without cost, at any dealer’s. 


“Story of Gollar Button ” gives styles and sizes, sent ‘for 
stal. KREMENTZ & CO. 


27 Chestnut St., Newark, N. 'J. 





at will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Amone the Airedale fanciers of Iowa, J. J. 
Winslow, of Sac City, reports a nice litter of 5 
from his By-Bush, sired by Waterside Wizard; 
J. M. Holt, of Marshalltown, also reports a litter 
by the recently imported dog Rooley Toff, out of 
Mr. Holt’s well-known Colne Asia. 

* * * 


Catvin H. BarRKDULL of Petersburg, Alaska, 
writes: “I have been absent in Western Alaska 
on a 3,000-mile cruise and only received your let- 
ter yesterday. I had a most interesting voyage 
by sea and enjoyed a good moose, mountain sheep, 
rabbit and ptarmigan hunt on the famous Kenai 
Peninsula—of which I hope to tell tne Sports 
Afield Family more anon. By the way, I have 
_on hand at our headquarters here in Petersburg 
three live Alaska mountain goats and will be 
pleased to know where I can find a buyer for 
same.” - 

* * 8 

“TI am well pleased with the results secured 
from my ad. in Sports AFIELD and can commend 
your magazine to advertisers for its wide circula- 
tion,” writes Taxidermist Gustav Boden of 335 
Monroe Ave., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Boden is right 
in the heart of a good duck country and sports- 
men desirous of purchasing a pair of mounted 
wild-fowl (either erect or pendant from a piece of 
bark), should make it a point not to miss his 
present low prices for such work. He has also 
several bargains in mounted game heads that need 
only be seen to be appreciated. Send your address 


to his Detroit studio for special new catalogue and ' 


make your seleetia}, 
» * * * 


WE have just received the new 1905 Marlin 
catalogue containing full details of Marlin repeat- 
ing rifles, .22 to .45 calibre, and Marlin repeating 
shotguns, 12 and 16 gauge. It also has a section 
on ammunition, giving proper loads of black and 
smokeless powders and telling what bullets may be 
used in the various sizes; a third section treats 
of the “Care of Rifles,” “Sighting Rifles,” “ Re- 
loading Ammunition,” “Low Pressure Powders,” 
“High Power Powders,” and other topics of 
genuine shooting interest. You can get a copy of 
this 128-page book by mentioning Sports AFIELD 
and sending 3 stamps for postage to the Marlin 
Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

*- *¢ # 


Among the latest books relating to kennel 
subjects is ‘“‘The Cocker Spaniel,” published by 
Eugene Glass, Battle Creek, Mich. It is a 53- 
page paper-covered pamphlet, selling at 50 cts. 
a copy, and impresses us as being a thorough- 
going and comprehensive little treatise upon 
this well-known breed of sporting dogs, its 
history, points, standard, care and training. 
Photographs are given of several typical cock- 
ers, nearly all of which are from Michigan 
kennels. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


A Pornt meriting thought is touched upon by 
E. C. Johnson, a subscriber in the lumbering 
region of Northwestern Wisconsin: “ My copy 
of the magazine is regularly read by about 20 
different people, and I can’t see why they don’t 
subscribe for it themselves.”, Doubtless the 
same problem has puzzled others; but the only 
way to avoid lending a readable periodical is 
to put an end to its regular visits—a solution 
of. the difficulty that would suit neither pub- 
lisher nor subscriber. 

* * * 


THAT genial Southern sportsman, Thos. C. 
Harris of Baltimore, writes as follows: “We 
are having a very cold time of it. Chesapeake 
Bay is frozen solid, from shore to shore, all the 
way to Norfolk, Va. No vessels can move, ex- 
cept the heaviest steamers, and they have to have 
the assistance of the regular ice-boats, to break 
the way. A number of ice yachts have made their 
appearance and glide about pretty fast, though 
the ice is rough and more or less obstructed 
with the snow. The ducks, which were abundant 
in the early part of the winter, are now non est, 
as there is no open water anywhere.” 

* * s 


UNWAVERING faith in Sports AFIELD as an 
educator of youth is shared by many of its 
readers—prominent among whom may be men- 
tioned our staunch friend Mark Murphy of 
Royalton, Minn., who has put the theory to 
practical test and found it confirmed. In a 
recent letter, enclosing check to secure a year’s 
subscription for a boy friend “ who can shoot, ” 
he says: “A former protégé, to whom I sent 
your magazine for many years, is now a cadet 
at the Annapolis naval academy and will doubt- 
less sometime be an admiral. Continuously 
read and its teachings conscientiously followed, 
Sports AFIELD will make our boys men of the 
truest American type.” 

~ * * 


Under recent date, H. Lord of Fremont, 
Neb., writes that the duck flight in that region 
had so far been light, probably owing to the 
existence of better feeding grounds farther 
north, where a good supply of game is reported 
by sportsmen who have visited the lake resorts. 
Around Fremont fairly good quail and chicken 
shooting may be had, though the hunting 
grounds are not stocked with as many birds 
as the gunners would like to see. Mr. Lord 
adds: “Last spring when the Platte River had 
overflowed the hay lands east of town, J. T. 
Royston went with a party of friends in quest 
of ducks or geese. While returning from their 
unsuccessful hunt, Mr. Royston noticed a lone 
duck in the water near the bank, approached 
within easy range and gave it both barrels; 
then, before the others could observe the 
results of his marksmanship, he exclaimed: 
‘Pshaw! It’s a derned old decoy!’ But a little 


practice, now and then, will benefit the best 
of men.” 
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No. 4 
List $100.00 





If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. mpare them, and if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. W.B.—T he Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHAGA GUN CO., = = ITHAGA, N. Y. 


Fishermen, do you know why the new 


es es 

Harkauf Bucktail Wooden Minnow 
is the best bait ever used for Black Bass and Pickerel? Because, in 
¢ painting them, we do not use enamel, as emamel will not stand exposure 
; towater. We use on the “HARKAUF” spesially prepared marine 
paints and varnishes which will outwear all others and the Bucktail 
does away with the rear spinner, which so often interferes with the 
hooking of the fish. The advantages obtained with the Bucktail are 
ten times greater than those of the rear spinner. The minute our bait strikes the water, every hair begins to squirm and 
wriggle—making it & most killing lure. If your dealer does not sell them, send direct to us. Do not accept any imitations, 
as the “Harkauf” is the only original minnow made. Every bait guaranteed. Money refunded if not found as repre- 
sented, Sent postpaid upon receipt of 75 cents, Send for booklet. 


H. C. Kaufman & Company, 
1835 Cumberland St., - - - - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SPORTSMEN, HERE YOU ARE! A Combination 
SHOTGUN AND RIFLE 


—just the thing you have been looking 
for. Rifle, .38-55; shotgun, 12-gauge. 
30 inch barrels; stock, 2}-inch drop, 34 
inches long; weight 8} lbs. Good for 
all seasons; good « ‘ality and appear- 
ance. PRICE, $25.00. FREE—a 
year’s subscription to SpoRTs AFiELD 
will be sent free to each purchaser of 
this gun. 














ROBT. A. MORRISETTE, 
303 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 





WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 





If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and absolutely all Canvas except 
the Valve (made without use of WOOD or WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded 
small enough to put in vest pocket, we can furnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
that only PARTIALLY collapse. ‘Write for new circular. 








CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, Union City, Tennessee 


**Dowagiac” 


CASTING AND TROLLING BAITS 


“Dowagiac’”’ Patents. 


1—Hooks attached so as not to mar the body of the bait nor to tangle into each other. 
2—All trebles instantly detachable. 


Note especially the glistening white beily and the beautiful rainbow finish of the back. 

It takes several years to learn to make a casting minnow right and we have 
arrived at the “know how” stage of the art. The manufacturers of ‘‘Dowagiac” baits are 
practical bait casters of long experience among nearly all the species of game fish in North Ameri- 
can waters. Every detail of a casting bait has been carefully wrought into the finished product. 


Ask you dealer to show you the “Dowagiac” bait or send direct to us for fully descriptive 
lar with pointers on practical bait th 


JAMES HEDDON & SON, ° - - Dowagiac, Mich. 








CAUGHT THIRTY BASS. 
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SPORTS 
FROM THE GLORIOUS CHESAPEAKE. 





The past winter has been one of unusual sever- 
ity, both by reason of the long and uninterrupted 
cold weather and the number of snowstorms. The 
Chesapeake Bay and its numerous tributaries was 
frozen over from shore to shore, all the way to 
Norfolk, Va., for weeks at a time—a condition 
which paralyzed the shipping industry in all its 
branches, as none but the heaviest steel vessels 
could contend with the heavy ice. The oyster 
fleet (consisting of hundrfeds of sailing vessels) 
was often locked fast in the icy grip for weeks at 
a time and only liberated by the heroic efforts of 
our two powerful ice breakers, which the City 
of Baltimore maintains for that purpose. These 
steamers are specially constructed for ice break- 
ing and have liberated hundreds of small craft 
when their crews Were in imminent danger of 
starvation. Early in February a party of some 
thirty-odd fishermen, who were marooned on a 
low-lying marshy island of the Chesapeake, were 
rescued by one of the ice boats, after suffering 
great hardships from lack of fuel and provisions. 

The wild ducks, usually so abundant in the 
Bay and sounds, were driven further south, there 
being no open water in which to feed. Reports 
from down the Bay say that hundreds 
found frozen on the ice or starved to death. 

From all parts of Maryland come reports that 
a great many of our game birds have perished, 


were 





AFIELD. 


the long continued snows preventing them from 
obtaining their accustomed food. In many places 
the farmers are feeding them and coveys of quail 
are often seen to come about the farmhouses and 
mingle with the domestic fowl. 

Early in the season duck shooting on the 
flats at Havre de Grace was about as usual and 
was indulged in by those who had the leisure time 
and the necessary cash. Of the latter, quite a 
little sum is needed to pay the cost, which grows 
dearer each year and is now a rich man’s sport. 
The market gunners manage somehow, by hook 
or by crook, to secure a goodly share of the 
birds while they fly, as may be seen by the 
dealers who offer them for sale on the streets. 
The dealers also offer prairie-chickens from the 
West and pheasants from the mountains of 
Maryland. Both of these birds are quite ex- 
pensive and popular. The prevailing price for 
quail has been $3.50 a dozen. Down in the Caro- 
linas they may be had for $1.00 a dozen or, bet- 
ter still, for the shooting. 

THOMAS CLARKE Harris. 
ee ee 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 





cannot be more pleasantly- or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk—Lehigh 
Valley Route. Solid through trains; magnifi- 
cent scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls. 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 








The Denver & Rio Grande System 


r. Fe Low Rates to CALIFORNIA 


IN EFFECT MARCH Ist TO MAY 15th. 


COLORADO, 









NORTHWEST. 




























S, K. HOOPER, 


FROM CHICAGO, ILLS. 


$33.00—To California, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 
$30.50—To Spokane. 
$30.00—To Salt Lake City. 


The only line passing through Salt Lake City. Has 
more Scenic Attractions than any other Live in the 
World. Through Paliman, both standard and tourist, 
from Chicago and St. Louis to Pacific Coast. 
2% car service a la carte. 


Dining 
Write the undersigned for full particulars. 


R. C. NICHOL, Gen’! Agent, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, ‘242 Clark Street, 
Denver, Colorado. Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Gun is a 
Burning Question 











on,c08 008 we less a a THE BURNING 
eac ear in buying 
Cheap Guns. QUESTION 
IS QUALITY. 
The quality of the 
PARKER GUN is 
«= beyond question. 
In your choice it is 
m the part of wisdom 
to see that you are 
buying a safe gun. 
Our opinions are 
worth Dollars to 
you. We are the 
oldest manufactur- 
ers in America and 
offer you our serv- 
ices FREE. 






If you expeet to own a gun 
in 1905, write us e 


PARKER BROS., 35 “S” Meriden, Conn. 








Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 







g 
PATENT 
ni UPTHEGROVE Make 
fe 
$e 4 8 For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz. Waterproofed Duck Coat 
Eevee (like cut) $8.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, $8.00. Made to your 
22. < measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Soces P 
zee 2 The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 
BoES sit : Dept. F{, No. & Green Street, : Valparaiso, Indiana. 


See that ‘‘Pate~t« Fala.” 


RIPPLEY’S ine: civeny AND bieasune STEEL BOATS 
Sra seats. mare,saeottes voy, ce ate eeee 


Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., ““istitone™ 


Box S8, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICAN REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 
to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bearing; Micrometer Drag; 
wonderful Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated. velvet cushion bearings. Aluminumand 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, III. 



























Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outfit as 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. ti a a mare pss 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, Be : Co] 

for a party of six. Ovens made of smooth, 

heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 

When packed may be locked. No experi- 

ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 

ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and ; 

Minnow Pails. Send for Circular. 


Pat; March 10,186. = EF, Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 





143¢x10}¢x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 








By BERNARD WATERS. 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving ; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fow] Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the peake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of the Spike 
Collar are discussed and explained. 

The work is handsomely printed and illustrated 
and contains 124 pages It should bein every sports- 
man’s library. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Breaking 


Ety William A. Bruette, V. S. 


A Treatise on the Rearing, Breaking and 
Handling of Setters and Pointers. 


In this valuable book is embodied the methods 
employed ty the most successful trainers and field- 
trial handlcrs of the present day, explained and com- 
mented upon by the author. The latest and most 





comprehensive work for the instruction of amateurs 
who desire to break their own dogs to field work. 
Illustrated with photographs of noted dogs. 

Price, prepaid: paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 





INTERESTING, TECHNICAL AND 
COMPREHENSIVE. 


American 
Small Arms 


By EDWARD S. FARROW (late U. S. A.) 


In announcing Mr. Farrow’s latest work it is hard- 
ly n to refer to those he has previously writ- 
ten—* West Point,” “Cam: ing on the Trail,” “ Far- 
row's Military lo: * etc.—as ishing 

utation as an authority on all subjects relating 
to tary and sporting arms. The title, “ American 
Small Arms,” shows the scope of the task he has 
undertaken and successfully acoomplished: that of 
compiling all obtainable information about every 
small arm made in the United States since 


perfection. 
h will teach et all that can be learned 
of this most interesting subject. 

Price, postage prepaid, $5 00. 





Sports Afield Pub.‘Co., 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 








358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
HUNTING 
IN THE LAND 


HUNTING & 

in the === 
LAND of 
HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTFR 





- “Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told. It is written in the form of a journal—thereby retain- 
ing much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.’"— Chicago Daily News. 

“A pleasant chronicle cf camp life and incidents per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.”’— Detroit Free Press. 

“The book rings true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”"— Sports Afield. ‘ 





Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street. 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


In writing to Advertiser), kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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The Hunter 


Put on any L.C.Smith gun, 
new or old. 


Smith Guns 
shoot well. 





Send for Catalogue. 






Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N.Y. 


One- | 
Trigger 


Absolutely Perfect 





How Does This Strike You? 


3— Ways to Get a Good Typewriter—3 


$5.00 CASH and balance in 7 monthly po of $4.86 each—$39.02 in all. 
balance in 2 monthly payments of $6.00 each— $37. 
enclosing money order and a CHICAGO TYPEWRITER will be shipped at one. 


00 in all. Or $35.00 CASH, in full. 


Or $25.00 CASH and 
Write now, 


scription to SPORTS AFIELD will be given to each purchaser. 


ROBERT A. MORRISETTE, 


303 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


*FREE—1 year’s sub- 





Moccasins, Snow- 
Shoes 


- LACROSSE OUTFITS 


Indian Made 
Send us the size Fy! your shoe and we will 
mail you a HeoLa f GENUINE BUCKSKIN 
DIAN MOCCAS yg a : 


50; Ladies’, 

si, $1755 in: ante’, noe Oil 

moccasins for hun ng. Com- 
Lacrosse Outfi 


= mee of 


novelties. All goods In- 
dian made. Descriptive estelogae mailed & upon application. 


Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. 













° Any one send- 
SO YEARS’ ing ‘a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 
may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations stiictly 
confidential. 
Handbook on 


atents sent 
TrRave Marks eg 


DesIGNs agency for se- 
CopvricHTs &c. curing patente. 

en 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any ———_ 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months, $l. "Bold by all newsdeal 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YO RE. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





»? We will give you valuable premiums for getting new 
subscribers to Sports Afield. Let us know what you 
want and get ourterms. Send for sample copies. 


GUSTAV BODEN, 


Expert Taxidermist 


Animals, Birds, Fish and Rep- 
tiles mounted “ay ®@ most natural, 
durable and up-to-date manner. 





rugs. 
kinds of artificial eyes in stock. 
iy = Prices the lowest for good work. 
g° All work guaranteed. 


Send for new Catalogue 
and Price List. 


OAS 
355 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





A Rare = 


BUFFALO HORNS 








at the following prices: 
Buffalo Skull; complete with Horns, $5.00 
Buffalo Horns, per ain a Skull, 1.75 
Single Horn, - .75 
Genuine Buffalo Bull Teeth, each, .25 


C. W. BAILEY, Forsyth, Mont. 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 





If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, * 


you'll make a Bull's Eye by sendingahree 
2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Sports Afield, 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 





New Haven, Conn. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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How is Your Outfit? 


The most indispensable tool a sportsman ever 
carried is a Marble Safety Pocket Axe. Every 
up-to-date sportsman should have one. A perfect 
axe for clearing a trail, making camp and the 
many other uses an axe can be put to. If you 
have ever handled one in the woods they need no 
farther introduction. While they last, we offer 





Style No. 2. 
Style No. 2 for only THREE new yearly sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. This axe weighs 20 ozs., 
has 11-inch steel and hard rubber handle; made 
of the best tool steel and is fully warranted ; has 
safety guard, which protects blade and allows 
you to slip it into hip or coat pocket. 

, Ever been ‘‘ caught 
out”? in wet weather 
and found your match- 
es water-soaked? It 
wouldn’t have happen- 
ed had you carried your 
matches in a Marble 
Waterproof Match Box, 
which we offer for only 
ONE new subscription. 
This box is absolutely 
air and water-tight. No 
experienced woodsman 
or sportsman would go 
into the forest without 
one. Think of it!—only ONE new subscription. 

How’s the sight on your gun, or 
haven’t you any? Yon can’t afford 
to be without one, when we send 
you a Marble’s Improved Front = 
Sight for only ONE subscription hein 8 of course). 
This is the only sight which enables you to see 
under as well as over. On long ranges, where 
you cannot wait to adjust the rear sight, accur- 
acy is insured by the fact that you can see the 
object aimed at under the sight. Made in 1-16, 
3-32 or 1-8-inch beads, with choice of ivory, Ger- 
man Silver, gold alloy or alaminum. 








You've surely been fishing some time or 
other and had one of those ‘‘ big ones”’ 
get away. If you will send us TWO new 
subscriptions, we’ll send you a Marble 
Automatic Gaff Hcok and we can guaran- 
tee that you’ll land everv fish you really 
hook. Your dealer asks $1.50 for them; 
we ask you nothing. 


Another indisvensa- 
ble article for sports- 
men is a Marble Com- 
pass. No one can safe- 
ly go into big timber 
without one. We offer. 
this No. 2 Compass with jewel 
capped needle for only TWO 
new subscriptions. Can be 
fastened fiimly to belt, coat or 
vest, so it will be always ‘in 
sight—thus keeping your di- 
rection without stopping to dig 
down into your pocket for your compass and then 
wait for it to settle. Sells for $1.25. 


Another camp necessity is a knife. We’ll send 
you any of the below named for only THREE 
subscriptions : 











Canoe Knife. 


A No. 2 Marble Safety Pocket Knife, 5-inch. 


blade; engraved hard rubber side plates; weight 
50zs. This is a folding knife and can be carried 
either in the pocket or at the belt. 

An Ideal hunting knife No. 1, made from the 
finest steel in the world. It is hand tempered and 
hand finished. Is put up with laminated leather 
handle, brass and fibre trimmings and polished 
stag horn tips; either 5 or 6 inch blade. 

Canoe knife, with 4}-inch blade, stag horn or 
leather handle ; weight 5 ozs. 

For TWO subscriptions we’ll send a Marble 
Camp Carver. Finest quality steel, either stag or 
rosewood handle, 8-inch blade; or a handy fish 
knife with leather case, inlaid German silver 
plate on reverse side with your name and address 
engraved. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 





” 
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Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. COM- 
RADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





REE—TO EACH PERSON SENDING ME $1.50 FOR 
one year’s subscription to Sports AFIELD, I will give 

the choice of the following articles: A rubber drinking 
cup or a foldin; — cup; or a bottle of Three-in-One 
Oil; or a tube o: n grease: ; ora Perfect Pocket Oiler; or 
an Ideal yous s a t measure. Enclose the $1 50 now. 
Only new subscriptions accepted on this off-r. ROBT. 
A. MORRISETTE, 303 W. Main St., Richmond, Va. 





oi FR SALE CHEAP.—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES: CER- 


tified ped pedtgree Whelped Feb. 9, 1905. J. WIL- 
COCKSON, 356 my St., Chicago. 


OR SALE CHEAP.—SECOND-HAND .303 CALIBRE 
Savage Rifle; leaf sights. Price, $2000, including 
handsome leather case. Rifle used two seasons; perfect con- 
dition. R. F. COPPESS, Alger, Ohio. 








F YOU HAVE A DOG, GUN, ROD OR ANYTHING 
you wish to sell or trade, ee cana dispose of it quickly 

using a SPORTS AFJELD WANT AD. Think it over. 

LITTERS 


AIREDALES. errt®s 


The one, by the Noted Champion Tone Masterpiece ex 
Colne Nellie Blye. The other by the Grand Imported 

dog Rooley Toff ex Imported Colne Asia—a combina- 
tion of the best blood in America and England. Write for 
description and prices. 


,J. M. HOLT, Marshalltown, Iowa. 








TWO GRAND 











Airedale Terriers. 


At stud: the imported Airedale Terrier, Waterside 
ae fee, $15.00. Also Culbertson Punch; fee, 


$10.00 
C. P. HUBBARD, Atlantic, lowa. 
i ie ie pee 


DACHSHUNDE. 


The most companionable of all dogs. 








Any one wishing to purchase typical Ger- 
man oe e A the best German 
strains address, 


= ae " 








BOOK ON 


m Dog Diseases 
And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 











NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 


[INCORPORATED.] 
202 E. 19th St., N. Y. City. 'Phone 6105-18th. 


est importers and breeders of lish and 
eae Bull 


Dachshun —_ Dogs, Black oe 8) 
Scotch Collies, Sheep Dogs, Bloodhounds, Deer- 
hounds, Wolfhounds, Newfoundlands, —— 
Skyes, Airedales, Irish, Bull, smooth and wire- 
Scotch, Maltese an Toy Black and Tan Terri- 
ers, all Toy Spaniels, Toy Silk Poodles, King Charles, 
Pugs—grown or puppies. 
Largest selection of the finest Persian Angora 
Cats and Kittens. Dogs shipped to 
any part of the Globe. 








Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


Norw: n bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, lish bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





Largest Pet Stock 
Dealer in America. 

All varieties Quail, Pheasants, 
Doves; Rare imported Birds, Jap- 
ones Gold-fish, etc. Finely bred 

,Cats, Ferrets, Rabbits,Cavies 
cular. 


GEM CITY BIRD STORE, 
Dept. 21, Kansas City, Mo. 


om FURS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO 
[NPORTERS FURS 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS | 


ee 





> « 
be 








MARBLE’S 


Rifle Cleaner 


The brushes are a little 


(Garrison’s Patent). 





Sections of brass gauze washers on a spring tempered Spiral Wire. 


smaller than the bore of rifle or revolver. This allows the spiral spring to force but one side of each brush against the bore. 
Thus they follow the twist, reach into every angle of the entire rifling and RAPIDLY remove all lead, copper, rust, or 
powder residue, Exceedingly durable. Sold by dealers or direct for 50 cts. Mention calibre. Strong jointed rod, $1.00. 


All our specialties described in CATALOGUE B. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


a pets of all kinds. Send for cir-* 
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REDIFOR ROD AND REEL CO. WARREN, OHIO 














JOHN PETERS, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


2325 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
’Phone 143 South. 


If you want your taxi- 
dermic work done right, 
SEND IT TO ME. 
stock of all kinds of mount- 
ed game. 

Mounting of heads of all species— 
Birds, Fish, Rugs, etc. All work guar- 
anteed. Give me a trial. Prices reason- 
able. Specimens of heads and horns 
from all of the world on hand 
and for sale. 








“late 
Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or “ 

want on very liberal terms, if you will secure > 

us a certain number of new subscribers.. Write us, & 
eer yr. © See HERD af clay Sages, - 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


Dearborn 8t., - . Chicago, Dis. 
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The Houseboat Book 


The Log of a Cruise from Chicago 
to New Orleans. 


By WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 





ILLUSTRATED; 210 PAGES; PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 





“ A capital book, and one which supplies a long existent 
need.”"—Sports Afield. 

Once upon a time there was a doctor, and one 
day this doctor’s good angel whispered in his ear the 
magic words, ‘‘ House boat!” and straightway there 
arose in his mental vision the picture of a broad river, 
the boat lazily floating, children fishing, the wife’s 
cheery call to view bits of scenery too lovely for soli- 
tary enjoyment, and a long year of blissful seclusion, 
where no tale of woe could penetrate. He forthwith 
built him a houseboat, and it is the plain, everyday 
happenings of the cruise, with its varied opportuni- 
ties for sport, that Doctor Waugh has here so attract- 
ively set forth. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Baftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 
Work Guaranteed. 


259 to 265 Elm Street, - - 





Chicago, Ills. 


Special Offer! 


The first 10 persons sending us SIX new yearly subecrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, willreceivean ~ 


Upthegrove | 
Hunting Coat 


Made to their own special measure. These coats sell at 
00 each, and are well worth the price asked for them. 
r illustration and particulars about coat see advt. of U 
thegrove Sporting Co. on page 283 this issue. Ad- 
dress for further information and sample copies, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. 











Every owner of a Shotgun 
to write for our free book- 
eu let. Mitchell Mfg. Co., 


London, Ohio. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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BEST BARGAIN YET! 


THE NEW WORCESTER HAMMERLESS 
A Genuine, Reliable, for & | 5 E a 0 


Hammerless Gua 















FOR SMOKELESS OR BLACK POWLER 












This is one of the best of the medium cost American make Hammerless Guns, and has always in the past given best 
of satisfaction, has genuine fine twist barrels (which are far preferable to the common steel, of which so man < the cheap 
American guns are made), is a fine, strong shooter, and can be recommended to any one wanting a safe, re e Hammer- a 
less gun. The low price at which we offer them is owing to the manufacturers’ changing their model and closing out last 
year’s stock at a sacrifice. We shall offer at such price for a limited time only. We have rarely had so 

pelle’ “oe —" it will pay any ©::e using a gun to avail themselves of this opportunity before the lot is disposed of. We 
believe 
































’ 
1 BEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED ile money and chi ~— as 
7 that will no 
- Lot consists of 12 bores in 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels. Also 16 bores in 26,28 and 30-inch barrels. yom be 
' sent ©. O. D. for inspection on receipt of $5.00, and, if not satisfactory on receipt, can be returned and money refunded, less 
“ cost of ressage. If ea ee mount of money is sent with order, a folding canvas case will be included at no extra charge. 
Also all other makes and qualities—Scott, Greener, Lang, Parker, Ithaca, and all others. Second-Hand Guns.—At pres- 
ent time we have on bana & a large lot of second-hand guns—hammer and hammerless—taken in trade. 
Send 6 Cents in Stamps for Catalogue of new and second-hand guns. 
a 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, — '°? “Sse?ogrgz"=e" 
° BOSTON, MASS. 
af —— ESTABLISHED 1826.——— 
©, 
e. 
ey 
5. Made by E 
om : 7 i 
The Austin Cartridge Co., “oss” 
AP 4 ey Ohio. 
ip- ab 99 Isour Black Powder é¢ 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 
‘ Grack Shot shell, loaded with our Bang Smokeless Powder shell of the 
own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 
handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the either amateur or expert, 
market, éé 
59 Extra high brass, high-grade 
va éé Al ” Is our a + priced < ol Invincible shell, representing best work- 
{ . er t Powder shell, They are neat in manship and materials, Suited to heavy loads of Bulk 
@ppearance and good. Suited to the field and trap Smokeless Powder. A shell for the sportsman who 
A where an inexpensive shell is desired. wants the best. 
a 
md For sale through the jobbing and retail trade. Catalogue on application. 
F. All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 
Austin Cartridge C 
c ustin Cartridge Co., 
as Cleveland, Ohio. 
A And 
l 
k. J. L. WHITE, Manager, 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 
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How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 






“MP PADD OS 













ea ee oe a a 
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For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No. 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 
21 a, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 


respect, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
fal attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,” 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 120r16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H, (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels, 


————— 
A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions, A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous-Marlin rifle. The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
** All-fall-choked barrels,” write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn ‘Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


; a Amateur | 


i Trainer 


¢ lain, practical and concise, yet 
nore ide in = art of train- 


{ and the correcting of 
felts of TA, the * subservient to = 
ee y 

Coe nities and amateurs alike to be 
the most ical book 
on the su now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 









ready. Revised an 
Illustrated with portraits of the yory and gs 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, Fine 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of p = x 


t SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


‘tains—Lakes— Roc 








NOT ONLY MR. DOOLEY BUT 
EVERYBODY 


Says the trip from Colorado Springs 
to the Cripple Creek Gold Camp over 


The Short Line | 


Is the Scenic Treat of the World. 


The One Day Trip that Bankrupts 
the English Language 


Every phase of Colorado po Sean is embraced in 
this wonderful Sapo 2) ities—Cafions—Moun- 
Beauty —Sublimity—Thrills— 
Wonder—Admiration—Geological Phenomena, and 
the greatest Gold Mining Camp on 
The superb panen service from Denver, Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs includes solid trains of modern 
coaches, palace — cars and dining cars 
serving sual @ la carte 


Send for descriptive booklets, free. 


D. C. MacWatters, 
General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 








Colorado Springs, 
Cole. 




















$33 





change. 
Choice of routes. 






from Chicago daily, March 1 to 
May 15, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points, via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland from Chicago without 
‘Only $7 for sleeping car berth for two people. 


If you want to know how to reach this land where the climate is 
mild and where labor is never oppressed by stress of weather, 
how much it costs to go and what you can do when 
you get there, send 4 cents for books, maps, 
time tables and full information. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry 
CHICAGO. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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St. Louis World's Fair 1904: Medal and Highest Award. 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


asia 25 S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are the BEST and CHEAPEST. 
SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
For puppies rod all breeds and for small dogs that get 
very little exercise, we manufacture 5) ly 
refined and tasty cakes. 
SPRATT’'S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are used by the leading kennel owners and breeders 
throughout the world. 
SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are sold by leading grocers, sporting goods dealers, 
druggists. etc. 
Price in Cartons: 10 cts., 25 cts. and 50 cts, 
In Bags: $1.90, $3.50 and $7.00. 
We also manufacture a specially prepared food 
for fab ine poems. cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, 


fan aris’ oy ‘our FREE catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,”’ 
with practical —— on the feeding, kenneling 
and aiumanemnent of dogs, also a chapter on cats. 
SPRATT’S PATENT (America) Ltd., 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 1324 Valencia St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A Revised Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


— or— 
Training Versus Breaking. 
By 8. T. HAMMOND. 


The revision of a book is warranted only by popularity. We 
have here a work by a practical trainer of more than 30 years’ ex- 








perience, which was received with marked favor upon its origina} 
appearance, and which is still accepted as authority in all that per- 
tains to the humane and rational Lamy | of hunting dogs. While 
its object is to instruct, “Training vs. Breaking” is written in a 
bright, readable style, w hich makes it delightfulis entertaining. To 
any sportsman, the chapter entitled * My Old Dog Trim” is alone 
worth the price of the entire book. 


Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





Gillette 
Supplemental Chamber 


Patented in United States and Canada. 
Designed to use a small pistol cartridge in a high 
power rifle. Made for all calibre -30-30, . 
82-40, .82 8 Savage and tish 8 M 
Mauser. ice, 75 ‘cents. Sent postpaid on receipt "of 


Supplemental Chamber Co., 


Drain, Oregon. 





Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 


_ to one 


Necktie 
Electric Hand Lantern. Send for 


illustrates many of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. a Atl es. oe — price in the world on every- 
thing Cages Agents ca’ h and 
many sales. for pot Re yn Bo my Catalogue Free. 


“OHIO RLEOTEIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Variable Routes 


Something New! 
to Florida. 


—THE— 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


» connection with the rot at and Crescent Route, 
dup a 





as Pp ttractive routes to the 
winter resorts of Florida, by which the tourist can 
go one way and return —_ ame at a slight increase 
n regular rate. Through th 


Beart of the 
Southland 


is via Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon and Jackson- 
ville, one way; and Knoxville, Hot Springs, Ashe- 
ville (the Land "of the Sky), Columbia and Savannah, 
another. Stopovers in both directions. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to Florida and 
the South, and the lowest round: trip rates ever made 
to Cuba, now in effect via Florida ports. For litera- 
ture and full particulars write 


J. 8. McCULLOUGH, N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ills. 


G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE.—“At my first shot one of the wolves fell. 
The others ran, but there were only two that got away.” 








